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NOTES 


Is Spain going to leave Cuba and Porto Rico to their 
fate? The reported arrival of the Cape Verde squadron 
off Cadiz on Wednesday looked rather like it. Even when 
reinforced by the vessels said to be lying at that port, the 
Spanish fleet would be no match for the mass of ships of 
high quality that Commodore Schley and Admiral Sampson 
could oppose to it. Moreover, as things now are, by the 
time the Spaniards could cross the Atlantic their solitary 
coal base at Porto Rico is likely to have fallen. What is 
the reason for the conservative naval policy of the Madrid 
Government? Is it afraid of what might happen in the 
capital if the Americans appeared off the Spanish coast ? 
Spain, if Providence seemed to will it, might shed the 
Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico as well, and not feel 
her honour touched ; but a successful American cannonade 
of a town in the Mother-country would be very different. 


THERE are those, of course, who expect to see the 
Monarchy tumbled over without any such assault being 
made on the Spanish coast. As we write private tele- 
grams from Madrid are certainly of an alarmist character. 
A good deal of the prophesying is based, however, on very 
hazy information. Whatever happens, there is this comfort, 
that things could not well be much worse in Spain than 
they have been during the last few years. There is a fine 
country, and in many ways a fine people, but the sy stem 
of administration is fatal, and one thinks of Mrs. P oyser's 
saying, ‘It is a pity it could na be hatched o'er again and 
hatched different.” 





As we write, the horrors of the early morning fight in 
the tropical shark-infested harbour of Manila are still left 
to the imagination. Unhappily, however, the story of 
the carnage is only deferred. Perhaps we should not 
write ‘‘unhappily.” So long as people are content to 
make war, it is salutary that none of the horrors should 
be spared them. When the tale of the bloody struggle 
is at length told, we do not doubt that it will have its effect 
on thoughtful opinion in the United States. Realising the 
extent of the bloodshed and suffering which has been 
caused, our cousins will feel, even more strongly than they 
have yet done, the necessity of justifying their action by 
** works.” 


PuTTING the ghastly side of the business out of mind 
for the moment, we have nothing but congratulations for 
the Americans. On the facts at present available, Admiral 
Dewey and his officers performed a feat worthy of the 
old sea-dogs from whose stock their nation sprang. On 
getting the word to engage the enemy, they appear to have 
slipped across from Mirs Bay at such speed that their 
arrival at Manila came as a surprise to the defenders. 
When one looks at a chart, and remembers the strength 
of the tide and the favourable positions in which the out- 
lying batteries were placed, the dash past Corregidor 
Islands in the dark, in contempt of possible torpedoes and 
mines, is something that stirs the blood. On gaining 
entrance to the harbour, Admiral Dewey’s strategy was 
of that old-fashioned downright order which consists in 
each vessel singling out an opponent—and then ‘giving 
ithim!” In view of the character of the fight, it was a 
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happy coincidence that the Washington Government should 
receive the first account of the battle “‘ through the British 
Foreign Office.”’/ 


INTENT as we are upon all-British cables wherever they 
can be secured, we welcome the quick strides through 
Africa of the Cape to Cairo telegraph line. On Monday 
evening there was'received in London a message which 
had left Blantyre, in Nyassaland, at 2.30 that same after- 
noon. That fact spells progress of a really remarkable 
character. 


Mr. Ruopes sails for South Africa on May 23, and will 
immediately take steps to wrest from Mr. Merriman the 
Parliamentary representation of Namaqualand. We may 
then expect to witness the spectacle of the son of an 
English Bishop, once a Minister of the Crown, seeking 
the suffrages of some back-country constituency of. 
Takharre Boers. Sir Gordon Sprigg is about to strengthen 
his Cabinet for the impending struggle by giving the 
Attorney-Generalship to Mr. Graham, one of the recently 
elected members of the Legislative Council for the Cape 
Division. The present occupant, Sir Thomas Uppington, 
will retire on pension. 


THERE is a refreshing bit of plain speaking in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s note to the Foreign Office which the 
Times summarised for us on Thursday in view of the Sugar 
Bounties Conference at Brussels. It is pleasing to know 
beyond all cavil that ‘‘ both Germany and Austria are 
willing to abolish the sugar bounties,” and that France 
has received a friendly but firm intimation that ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government had no intention of allowing the 
West Indian sugar industry to be ruined by the opera- 
tion of hostile bounties.” If that determined attitude is 
maintained, the end of these grossly unfair bounties should 
be near. 


Lorp Saissury knows the varied History of Our 
Own Times and of those that are past as few men do. It 
is a fact of some importance, therefore, when he is found, 
as he was on Wednesday, lifting up his voice in praise of 
the era in which we live. 


“The time in which we stand,” he said, “will be looked 
back to as a period of great heroes. We may be proud to 
have lived in an age which has produced such soldiers as Sir 
Herbert Kitchener and Sir William Lockhart, and such 
administrators and diplomatists as Lord Cromer and Sir 
Claud Macdonald.” 


In some preceding sentences on Africa, the Premier also 
mentioned the names of Mr. Rhodes and Sir Gerald 
Portal. The last-named, excellent servant of the Crown 
though he was, will strike most readers as a curious 


selection. What, too, of Sir John Kirk and Sir George 
Goldie ? 


ANOTHER interesting passage in the Prime Minister’s 
speech was that in which he divided the nations of the 
world into ‘‘ the living and the dying.” ‘‘ The weak States 
are becoming weaker, and the strong States are becoming 
stronger.” What a picture that was of the situation in the 
“* weak States” !— 


Disorganisation and decay are advancing almost as fast as 
* concentration and increasing power are advancing in the 
living nations. 


Decade after decade they are weaker, poorer 
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and Jess provided with leading men or institutions in whom 
they:can trust. Official socjety is a mass of corruption, so 
that there is no firm ground on which any hope of reform or 
restoration could be based. - 


These States, Lord Salisbury explained, “‘are mainly 
communities that are not Christian.” The ‘‘ mainly” is 
significant. His lordship had evidently Spain, as well as 
China and Siam, in mind. 


HEAVEN forbid that we should seem to speak lightly of. 
the murder of a French priest and two evangelists in 
Kwangsi. It is difficult, however, to restrain a smile at 
the eagerness with which Germany has taken, and the 
anti-Clerical Republic now takes, advantage of these tragic 
recurrences to wring ‘‘ concessions” from China. In these 
latter days, ‘‘the blood of the martyrs is the seed of "— 
commerce. ‘‘The French Minister at Peking,” it is 
announced, “‘ is awaiting instructions from Paris regarding 
the nature of the reparation required.” So the old game 
of snatch-as-snatch-can-until-the-gunpowder-runs-out-of- 
the-toes-of-their-shoes is to begin again. 


ANOTHER volume of the Story of Egypt under British 
Guidance has just been issued by Lord Cromer. Is it 
necessary to say that ‘‘ the deeply interesting character of 
the series is fully maintained”? As a tonic for patriotic 
Britons oppressed by the Party coniflict or a close contem- 
plation of recent developments in the Far East, it may, 
with the fullest confidence, be heartily recommended. It 
might have been thought that, with the Soudan bills to 
pay, things could not have been exactly cowleur de rose in 
Egypt during the last twelve months. The fact is, how- 
ever, that those hardworking administrators of ours have 
managed to reduce the country’s indebtedness by nearly a 
quarter of a million. As to ‘‘ progress,” there was never 
such a “‘ Progressive” as Egypt. During the last fifteen 
years taxation per head has been knocked down from 22s. 
to 19s., and the price of Unifieds has risen from 71 to 106. 
While the number of the children in the schools has doubled, 
the number of peasants called out on corvée has been re- 
duced from 281,000 to 11,000. They are even civilising 
the bold, bad Bedouin. In 1882 only 149,000 of him could 
be described as ‘‘ settled”; now no fewer than 485,000 
have seen the errors of their ‘‘nomad” ways. Need we 
add that Lord Cromer, in concluding his Report, reiterates 
the opinion of every well-informed and unprejudiced ob- 
server in Egypt that the country wants neither moré 
‘‘ autonomy” nor ‘‘ internationalisation,” but simply, ‘‘ for 
many years to come,” the ‘honest, just, and orderly 
administration ” which Great Britain, in face of many 
obstacles, has been loyally endeavouring to give her. 


’ 


WE cannot pretend to regret the summary rejection by 
the House of Commons, on Thursday afternoon, of the 
Bill to spoil the Victoria Embankment by an invasion of 
’busesand trams. Mr. John Burns talked of the Embank- 
ment as monopolised by ‘‘the prosperous stockbroker in 
his cab and the wealthy journalist in his private carriage,” 
but that was only his pretty fancy. Having one respectably 
wide and really presentable thoroughfare, London might 
surely be allowed to keep it free from sheer vandalism. 
In any other civilised country but ours, the Embankment 
would be a real centre of recreation and social life. 


Two or three notable clergymen have died during the 
last few days. The Rev. Matthew Woodward, Vicar of 
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Folkestone, had held that benefice for nearly half a century. 
He began as an Evangelical, but developed into an ad- 
vanced High Churchman. He was very popular in his 
parish, and also among visitors. The Rev. James Rose, 
Vicar of Clerkenwell, had been a member of the 
London School Board, and was President of Sion 
College for the current year. This living is one of the 
few which is in the gift of the parishioners; so that 
there will shortly be a public election, which, we 
trust, will be conducted in a more seemly and 
decorous fashion than was the case when Mr. Rose was 
appointed. 


Tue third death was that of probably the least widely 
known, yet the most remarkable of the trio. Sir Valentine 
Knightley, Rector of Preston Capes and Charwelton, was 
a splendid type of the old-fashioned ‘‘ squarson” ; a veri- 
table father to his people, probably one of the last survivors 
of what, at its best, is after all a very noble sort of 
country parson. Sir Valentine succeeded to the baronetcy 
and estates of Fawsley on the death of Lord Knightley in 
1895 ; but he handed over the estates to his nephew, and 
desired that the title should not be used, wishing to be 
known simply as ‘‘ The Rev. Valentine Knightley ” to the 
last. 


Tue Bishop of London seems to take a view of his 
position in regard to London in general very different 
from that of his predecessor. Dr. Temple retired to 
Fulham, used London House merely as an office, and 
seldom went into Society at all. Dr. Creighton has taken 
up his residence in St. James’s Square, and is making 
himself familiar in Society as a most genial and fascinating 
personage, an excellent chairman of a public dinner or 
meeting, a witty, pointed speaker on all kinds of sub- 
jects and occasions. We are inclined to think that 
before very long the Bishop of London will be what he 
surely ought to be—oné of the few foremost figures in 
the metropolis. Had he been at Fulham in the time of 
Cardinal Manning, we question whether the latter would 
have become, as he did become, the leading ecclesiastic 
of London. 


PREBENDARY TURNER is, it appears, to be Bishop of 
Islington, not of Bedford. The latter title was always 
misleading ; but when the office of Bishop Suffragan 
was revived it was governed by an old Act of Parlia- 
ment naming certain towns as those which alone could 
be the seats of suffragans. This has recently been 
amended ; but the Bishop of Marlborough still takes his 
title from a place with which he has no other episcopal 
concern. 


Mr. Sroppart is back from Australia and has given 
us his opinion of the criticism meted out to his eleven by 
the English Press. English journalists in the mass have, 
he thinks, been less than considerate, and he is right. 
English criticism of the tour has been inconsistent even 
when it has not been absolutely self-destructive. The 
Same writers have maintained that the eleven was 
unrepresentative and quite unfit to undertake such 
a tour, and in the next line expressed disgusted 
disappointment that it had not won the matches. Mr. 
Stoddart’s protest, coming as it does at the moment of 
an appeal from Lord Hawke to the sporting Press, for 
leniency towards men who are out of luck, should do some 
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good. Failure is hard enough to bear without its accentu- 
ation by ridicule and misrepresentation. There are men 
in first-class cricket to whom cricket-journalism with its 
familiar insolence of tone and atrocious placards is a 
growing terror. - Moorhouse, Lord Hawke tells us, was 
in dreadfully low spirits over the way he was Press-slated 
during a run of misfortune. Cricket reports and com- 
ments would not be the less readable for the infusion of a 
little consideration and good taste. 


THE case of Mrs. Nicholls and her servant, Jane 
Popejoy, recalls an almost vanished social system. The 
domestic help has now command of the situation. In this 
market, at any rate, the demand exceeds the supply, and 
the employed can dictate terms to her employer. Jane 
Popejoy was too stupid to know this, or too helpless to 
take advantage of it, and in this household was reproduced 
that condition of domestic slavery wherein the mistress 
was all-powerful, and her rule the reverse of a benevolent 
despotism. Even yet the storyis not clear: the half-lights 
thrown on Mrs. Nicholls, her shabby-genteel surroundings, 
her aristocratic friends, rendered her a perplexing and 
mysterious figure. She treated her servant badly—that 
was clearly proved—and yet not so badly as popular 
imagination fancied. Her sentence was as sensational as 
her case ; it was practically as heavy as the law allowed, 
for it meant not merely imprisoning for life, but shortening 
of life itself. One fears that popular feeling has once 
again invaded the Bench, and that sentiment has induced 
a punishment unduly harsh, 


DRAMATIS PERSON : 
“THE CHIEF” 


It is now more than three years since one of the greatest 
advocates of the century became Lord Chief Justice; and 
in many respects Lord Russell promises 
to be as great a judge as he was an 
advocate. In private life anyone would 
pronounce him simple, almost credulous, not difficult to 
impose upon, and with a leaning to sentiment. But the 
Chief Justice in Court, while retaining simplicity, dismisses 
sentiment, dislikes rhetoric, and has a penetrating insight 
which detects the cleverest fraud. He presents the most 
startling contrast to his predecessor. Lord Coleridge had 
a fine literary style, combined with a polished wit, which 
had edge as well as charm.. He was a scholar, and his 
memory was stored with the masterpieces of ancient and 
modern literature. He treated Justice somewhat lightly ; 
he rarely attended within half an hour of the appointed 
time ; when a case was dull he frankly slept ; when it had 
possibilities, he used it as an occasion for exquisite jests. 
He had deep-rooted and irremovable prejudices, to which 
he gave expression without fear and perhaps without 
favour. But no one spent a day in his Court without an 
opportunity of learning, if not good law, at least the grand 
style. 

Lord Russell’s tastes lie in the same fields as those of 
Baron Martin. He is not a ‘‘ bookish” man, or exactly a 
learned man, and has no affinities with the delicate and 
refined pursuits of his predecessor. Wordsworth and 
Shelley and, as he would have said, ‘‘another whom it 
would not be becoming for me to name,” were far more 
familiar to Lord Coleridge than the law reports ; but Lord 
Russell omits poetry, and ‘‘omject and sumject” are as 


A Startling 
Contrast 
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repulsive to him as they were to Carlyle. He would be 
far more at ease at a supper with Mr. Fox than at a 
breakfast with Mr. Wordsworth. 


If, then, the Chief Justice is neither literary nor espe- 
cially learned or witty, to what does he owe his signal 
judicial pre-eminence? He has, in the 
first place, a personality so powerful as 
to be almost oppressive, a personality 
which informs features massive and dignified, and gives 
fire to an eye under whose glance men literally quail. 
His mind is clear, logical, and of great reasoning power ; 
he likes to know all the facts of a case ; he never requires 
to be told a thing twice; but when the facts— 
however complicated—are once unfolded, he grasps 
them and perceives instantaneously their bearing. 
Though, as before suggested, Lord Russell is nct 
learned, in the sense that Willes, or Blackburn, or Bowen 
were learned, he has a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the Common Law, which are, indeed, but syste- 
matised common-sense, and which seem the natural pos- 
session of his robust and masculine intellect. Judges of 
far less calibre often decide aright when all the facts are 
before them ; but it is a notable characteristic of the Chief 
Justice that to the great intellectual qualities already dwelt 
on he adds a faculty singularly rare in those who possess 
great reasoning and logical power—namely, an instinctive 
appreciation of character. The Chief Justice is vexed if 
he cannot get all the facts; but when some of them are 
inaccessible, he falls back upon that imaginative insight 
which enables genius to discriminate between the true and 
the false. To possess either of the two qualities just 
described—grasp of facts and reasoning power on the one 
hand, imaginative insight on the other—is rare. To have 
them in combination, and to employ the latter only when 
the former is denied opportunity, is rarer still. 


How, then, Pre- 
eminent? 


In one sense Lord Russell is an artist—for in his 
speech, though it is without wit or epigram, or unusual 
felicity of phrase, he has one of the 
greatest of artistic qualities. Out of a 
confused pile of topics he selects un- 
erringly those which persuade and convince, and if grace 
and ornament are wanting, they are in a court of justice 
fitly replaced by gravity, terseness, and force. Lord 
Russell looks upon law very seriously ; his Court opens 
punctually to a moment, and to finish a case and to save 
the parties and the jury the expense and trouble of 
attendance again, he will sit, to the consternation 
of the Bar, for hours after the appointed time. He 
remembers the multiplicity of his own cases, and 
shows a kind of peremptory indulgence to those similarly 
burdened; he releases juries, and is considerate of 
the time of busy men; he treats the youngest and the 
most eminent practitioner with impartial severity if they 
are irrelevant ; he bears no malice, if one has valour enough 
to drive him by sound argument from a position which he 
has taken up. Like Dr. Keate, ‘“‘the Chief” has great 
command of his temper—that is to say, of his good 
temper—if an advocate is not well up in his case, repeats 
himself, or is too copious ; and he totally ignores the fact 
that there is behind the advocate one who is never bored 
with repetition or exasperated by prolixity. To enforce 
his precepts Dr. Keate wielded a very primitive weapon, 
‘but the Chief's eye is as great a terror to the incompetent 
and the prolix as was ever the Doctor’s birch. 


The Terror of 
an Eye 
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In important cases when the eyes of men are bent 
upon his Court the great powers possessed by the Chief 
Justice have been displayed, with one ex. 
ception, at their best ; nor is it suggested 
for a moment that on less conspicuous 
occasions less care is taken or less ability shown. But 
the Chief Justice has a temper so formidable and finding 
expression in such fierce looks and trenchant words that 
nervous witnesses are terrified, and practised, or even, as 
some would say, hardened, advocates sometimes discon- 
certed. Juries, too, are treated from time to time roughly 
and with impatience. We desire to urge, with profound 
respect to this great judge, that sympathy and considera- 
tion ought to be shown by a judge to witnesses, even if 
they be stupid and confused ; for a judge always speaks with 
impunity, and always speaks with effect. His words, even 
his looks, should be deliberate, for they entail no evil upon 
himself, but may entail much upon others. It is of far less 
matter, but still a judge should treat advocates with courtesy, 
even when their arguments are ill founded. Lastly, 
in the words of a great man, “‘ A judge in a free country 
should respect on every occasion those popular institutions 
of justice which were intended for his control and our 
security—to see humble men, collected accidentally from 
the neighbourhood, treated with tenderness and courtesy 
by supreme magistrates of deep learning and practised 
understanding, from whose views they are perhaps at that 
moment differing, and whose directions they do not choose 
to follow ; to see at such times every disposition to warmth 
restrained and every tendency to contempt kept back, to 
witness this submission of the great and wise, not when 
it is extorted by necessity, but when it is practised with 
willingness and grace, is a spectacle which is very grateful 
to Englishmen and which no other country sees.” 


‘THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 


By an M.P. 


THE expert in things Parliamentary can tell, as a rule, 
without going into the Chamber itself, what kind of a 
debate is taking place therein. If some 
Bill of importance to the Government, 
but to few besides, is in Committee, then 
the Lobbies are empty and the Smoking-room is full ; if, 
as in the old days, there is an Irish debate, for example, and 
members vote with party rather than: knowledge, know- 
ing that the Government exists by the result of a division, 
then the Smoking-room is deserted and the Lobby is full. 
If, in the third case, it is felt that a debate of universal 
importance, even without a division imminent, is the first 
‘* Order of the Day,” then both Lobby and Smoking-room 
are untenanted, and the House is crammed. Such is the 
atmosphere on a big night; such was the atmosphere on 
Friday of last week. Private business, represented by 
some Bill in which ‘‘ the Irish” were concerned, was quickly 
disposed of; Questions, seventy-eight in number, were 
not multiplied by ‘‘ supplementaries ” ; and in an attitude 
of hushed expectation the House settled down to the dis- 
cussion of the China Blue-book and the Government policy 
in the Far East. The elements of mental excitement had 
all been displayed; the feverish greeting of the respective 
leaders as they took their seats; the impatient glances at 
late-comers to take theirs ; the general lull in conversation 
which was to precede the well-known party cheer as its 
champion stepped into the ring. It was yet another 
glimpse of the sporting attitude that the Britisher adopts 


One Defect 


The Bull in the 
China Shop 
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towards most of Life’s situations. He treats his political 
debate of vital importance to the same attention as he 
does a cricket-match at Lord’s ; he drops his newspaper 
and takes off his hat as the side he favours takes the field, 
and reserves his special cheer for the batsman to whom 
he looks for most sport. Such was the encouragement 
which greeted the Leader of the Opposition as he rose for 
the attack; this was the significance of the applause 
which proclaimed that the Bull had at last started for the 
China shop. 


Generally opposed as the particular writer of this week’s 
“‘ Personnel of Parliament’ happens to be to every public 
political pronouncement that Sir William 
Harcourt has ever made, yet he yields to 
none in offering him a genuine admiration 
—ofakind. He gets up his case in a manner beyond all 
praise: that is to say, he is always complete master of 
his notes, if not of his subject ; then, armed with a quiver- 
full of quotations (pointed by rhetorical gems of his own 
manufacture), he shoots them at his adversaries right and 
left, exhorting his followers the meanwhile, by devices 
worthy of Father O’Flynn, to display all the vocal enthu- 
siasm at theircommand. There is something masterly in 
the way that Sir William can extract the involuntary cheer 
from those behind him ; how well we know the prepara- 
tory phenomena. Scornfully he flings down the Blue-book 
upon the unoffending box ; then, notes in the right hand, 
he strikes the attitude of a round-arm bowler about to 
deliver ; next, turning a broad back upon his opponents, 
he sends down the ball, and the round of applause that 
greets the delivery proclaims that he has got a wicket. 
Parenthetically, however, be it said that this favourite 
action of Sir William is becoming somewhat tiresome in 
its frequency, attended as it is by a lowering of the voice 
which renders his points difficult to gather, except by 
inference. It is not our business here to examine the 
material of his speech ; our province is mainly manners ; 
but, to sum up the performance of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, it may be said frankly that he got through a long 
and laborious task with moderation and great caution. 
But these two characteristics, combined with incessant 
quotations from despatches, certainly diminished the 
expected vigour of his attack. 


Our Parliamentary 
Father O’Flyon 


So much for the assault : let us turn now to the defence. 
There is no doubt but that Mr. Balfour's task was a delicate 
one; yet for him, of all men, it had one 
satisfactory feature. It set him to fight, 
as all the newspapers remarked, in his 
favourite position—with his back against the wall; and it 
does not require a long political memory to recall the 
universal tribute of admiration paid to his pluck and 
inexhaustible resource under such conditions by all who 
could appreciate hard-won victory in those days of the 
Home Rule campaign. It is not too much to say that 
the loud cheer which greeted his rising was not wholly 
one of confidence. In its analysis we could distinguish 
the right ring of friendship, bidding him take heart of 
grace; a note, too, of desperate hope that he might 
succeed in making the worse cause appear the better ; but 
the bulk of the sound seemed to indicate sympathy with 
him in his undertaking—‘‘ how can even he get us out of 
this mess?” Such was the attitude of the party behind 
him. But in front were the well-filled benches of a party 
sent to oppose the Government; below the gangway, 


Mr. Balfour on 
his Defence 
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noisy and irrelevant at first, another party whose mission 
is to oppose the English; whilst on his flank lay the 
Chester China party and—Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. Under 
these circumstances Mr. Balfour's duty was surely not 
unlike Mark Antony’s, who came into the Forum to 
plead for bare justice to the memory of his friend, to 
review his actions and his words, to kindle anew the 
affection that had wasted into criticism, and to draw from 
the tangled skein of fiction and imputation the one golden 
thread of fact. And just as the Roman orator turned his 
audience from a hostile into a friendly congregation, so 
did Mr. Balfour, in a speech of great ingenuity and elo- 
quence, transform the aloofness of his followers into con- 
fidence once again. And all this without exercising for 
one moment that vein of personal charm with which the 
House of Commons is so familiar. Seldom has he assumed 
a sterner, more unbending attitude toward the criticisms 
and taunts of friend and foe. For close upon an hour, 
with scarcely a note to guide him, he dealt with the various. 
objections urged in the House and in the Press against the 
Government policy. Only once did he refer to the Blue- 
book, to call attention to the Oriental methods of the 
Russian Foreign Minister ; but that once would have laid 
in ruins Count Mouravieff's self-esteem in the present and 
ambition for the future, had he been there to see. To hear 
the speech was a relief indeed. What wonder, then, that 
the support of those behind Mr. Balfour, faint enough at 
the outset, should have gathered strength as the defence 
proceeded; that it should have increased in volume as the 
long-looked-for answers dispelled the long-laid accusations, 
until finally a widespread cheer of real significance greeted 
a plucky performance and a great peroration; for the 
tension of months was past. 


Thus had the two great masters sketched the outlines 

of their respective plans of attack and defence. It was 

— left for others to fill in the detail on either 

Bringing up side. Sir Charles Dilke followed Mr. 
the Rear ‘ 

Balfour in a speech full, as usual, of 
knowledge, but leading nowhere. For, great as his 
capacity for work undoubtedly is, this taint of vague 
destructive criticism mars nearly every one of his 
utterances. He is an essayist in politics rather than a 
man of action, and this probably accounts for his lack of 
influence and of followers in a House of Commons which 
is as susceptible to brave deeds as it is suspicious of brave 
words. Mr Wyndham’s speech, which followed, was as 
happy an effort as he has made for many a day. It was 
terse in language, bright in conception, and admirable in 
manner, and general applause was awarded him as he sat 
down after a material contribution to the Government 
defence. In conclusion, we must pass over the irre- 
sponsible utterances of Mr. Labouchere and Lord Charles 
Beresford, and finish with a word of praise for Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech. There is always something that fascinates 
us about him. The strong suspicion of independent 
sincerity that animates him in thought and word has a 
peculiar charm ; it suggests to us the idea of a man whose 
Imperial instinct is at death grips with hislocal Radicalism, 
and who, low be it spoken, sits uneasily in his present 
seat. Yet it is well that there should be such men in 
Opposition, and Mr. Balfour’s immediate reply was in- 
dicative of his appreciation of the tone of friendly criticism 
that had just been uttered. An unconcluded, uncon- 
vincing tirade by the leader of the Ashmead-Bartlett party 
rang down the curtain. 
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TO THE QUEEN-REGENT OF SPAIN 


A. mothers of a young man child, 
Madam! are praying for you: wild, 
Bitter and wild the waves that beat 
About your King’s, your Son’s, young feet : 
Too tender yet for aught but play, 
Fate sets them on a sterner way. 
Ah, can it hold, that little hand, 
Teresa's and Cervantes’ land ? 
Must glorious and golden Spain 
Pass through the purging fires again, 
To learn, with tears and bloody sweat, 
The truth, no nation may forget ; 
That wrong for evermore is wrong, 
And vengeances to God belong ? 
If noble Spain hath once forgot 
The way of honour, shall there not 
Come God in His own anger? Can 
Even proud Spain dare play the man 
In a wrong quarrel? Quick, to prayers! 
Immeasurable power is theirs : 
Christ’s Vicar from the heart of Rome 
Is praying for his godchild’s home ; 
And all the mothers of a son 
Pray for Spain’s royal little one. 
Peace upon earth! Yes: but if war 
Kindle its devastating star, 
Madam ! be natheless comforted : 
You to the memory of your dead 
Have paid a queenly homage : you, 
To him and Spain devoutly true, 
Have toiled, and ever manlike worn 
A crown, the weariest burden borne. 
Fired and inspired by you must be 
The high Castilian chivalry : 
And all the love of all Spain cling 
Around the powerless child its King. 
God be with him and you! God send 
These troubles a courageous end : 
God be with you, and with your Spain, 
And peace be upon earth again. 
LICNEL JOHNSON. 


COAL AND THE DESTINIES OF 
NATIONS 


Wuo are the masters of our destinies? Certainly 
Ministers, members of Parliament, diplomats, play their 
part, but the engineering dispute and the present trouble 
at the Welsh and other collieries demonstrate a truth 
that is becoming each year more apparent. The Ad- 
miralty’s shipbuilding programme was absolutely ruined 
because the masters and men of the engineering trades 
disagreed, and there is no doubt that, in the race for naval 
supremacy upon which our very existence as an empire 
depends, we are worse off to-day than we were a year ago. 
Meanwhile, France, Germany, and Russia are forging 
ahead. In a half-hearted way the Admiralty have decided 
to make up the leeway lost last year, and now there comes 
this coal trouble. There are twenty thousand tons of coal 
at Portsmouth, it is true, but that is only about suffi- 
cient to coal the nine vessels of the Majestic class 
if they were required to operate on some distant coast. 
At the other home naval ports the supplies are far more 
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inadequate, and already the naval authorities have tele- 
graphed to the admirals at Portsmouth, Devonport, and 
Chatham, and to the Channel and foreign squadrons, 
directing great economy in the uses of coal. This is the 
result of a coal war that has only just begun, and it may 
be taken as an admission that the reserve of coal is in- 
adequate ; at least, that is the view of the matter taken in 
naval circles. If the coal war lasts, all the Admiralty’s 
plans for this year’s naval manceuvres will have to be 
revised, if they are not entirely abandoned. In these 
days of ships that are a blending of the kitchen stove and 
the fort, coal rules the destinies of nations. 

The reserve of coal at the naval ports and foreign bases 
is not only inadequate in quantity, but apparently inferior 
in quality; and, as a result, the trials of the new torpedo- 
boat destroyer ‘‘Sylvia” have had to be postponed. No 
Cardiff coal for her trials could be obtained, and so the 
contractors thought the next best thing would be to use 
the hand-picked coal that is kept at Portsmouth for the 
Royal yachts. Permission being given to draw on this 
stock, the little ship left Portsmouth. It was found that 
this coal that is specially procured for the Queen’s yachts 
makes good clinkers, but clinkers are not heating. So, 
for the present, the trials of the destroyer have been post- 
poned. 

As against these rather comfortless facts, may be set 
the coal statistics furnished by the Board of Trade. In 
1896 our output was 195 million tons. The United States 
approached this total with 171 million tons, while Germany 
followed with 85, and France with 28 million tons. In 
time of peace England can export 445 million tons to 
France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Sweden, and 
Spain—an excess of exports over imports unequalled, of 
course, by any country. Bracketing England and the 
United States together—as we may hope increasingly to 
do—we realise how far an Anglo-American combination 
outstrips its rivals, as matters stand, in this essential of 
modern warfare. 

But this is only part of the story. All eyes are on the 
North Pacific just now, and it is in that more than in any 
other quarter of the globe that the trade battles of the 
future will be fought. Hence the significance, from a 
political and strategic as well as commercial point of view, 
of the enormous coalfields of North China which have 
just been brought under British control. When one thinks 
of all that this concession must mean to British interests 
in the Far East, it is surprising that so little comparatively 
has been made of it in the English Press. To say nothing 
of the wealth of iron, petroleum, gold, and other minerals 
in which the conceded lands abound, we have here, within 
270 miles of Pekin, an area of the best anthracite coal lands 
nearly half as large again as the principality of Wales. 
So stupendous is the extent of the deposits, that Baron 
von Richthofen, in his great work on China, declares that 
in Shansi alone the world may find coal enough for its 
needs for ‘‘ thousands of years.” This is an element of 
the highest importance in estimating the prospects of 
British supremacy in the North Pacific, and it is for the 
British Government and the British capitalists who have 
entered upon the enterprise to see to it that, instead of 
being diverted to Manchuria, an outlet for this natural 
wealth is found through the province of Hunan to the 
Yangtse Kiang and Hankow, so that England may have 
the benefit, which should by all the claims of commercial 
enterprise be hers, of the vast trade that must arise from 
such coal and iron fields. 
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WHEAT AND WAR 
WILL THE BRITISH FARMER BENEFIT? 


Sucu a long period has elapsed since this country has had 
any experience of war prices, that old hardships have 
become but a memory and tradition. Yet it seems in 
every way likely that between now and harvest we may 
experience a scarcity that, like the Egyptian darkness, 
will ‘‘ be felt.” The striking, and in its swiftness almost 
unprecedented, rise of the past few weeks has been only, 
as it were, emphasised and brought to a head by the 
Hispano-American quarrel. Had peace been maintained 
there would have been no such fluttering of markets and 
expressions of anxiety ; but quotations were bound to go 
up. Put in a nutshell, the situation is one of wide 
demand and short supply. Nor have we the consolation 
of reflecting that even the depressed British farmer, who 
so often has reaped a golden return from war, will on this 
occasion profit to any large extent. Last September, or 
thereabouts, he chuckled over the good tidings that, after 
many years during which it almost paid him to feed pigs 
with wheat, prices were so low, it was going up. His 
position is tolerably well known. Broadly speaking, he 
has since 1879 been passing through a period of profitless 
depression. In early times, hoping against hope, he held 
back his grain, till a full stackyard became no unusual 
sight in early summer. Then affairs went from bad to 
worse, and he was slowly drained of his resources. He 
cannot afford to wait now—the debtors are too clamorous. 
When an advance came, therefore, he sold and kept 
selling all last autumn and winter, determining for once 
to make the most of his opportunity and not to be deceived 
by that specious phantom of high prices which his com- 
forters pretend always to see in the future. The con- 
sequence is that he is practically cleared out and can take 
no advantage of the chance now offered him. The 
farmers in England have not at present as much wheat as 
would keep the country going a fortnight. Of that there 
can be no possible shadow of doubt. 

The other European countries are in very much the 
same position. All over the Continent last year’s crop 
was under the average. In France the deficiency is so 
great and has caused so considerable an increase in the 
price of bread that history is in the way of being repeated, 
and popular clamour is insisting that the object-lesson of 
famine carries the moral of Free-trade. M. Méline, the 
Minister of Agriculture, is lavish of promises; but how 
possibly could he attract supplies of wheat and flour to 
French ports without abolishing, temporarily at least, the 
Protective duties? On the wisdom or unwisdom of that 
course we offer no opinion; its probable effect on the 
English market is obvious. It means a vast enlargement 
of the effective demand, and consequently must operate in 
the direction of still further running up the price. But 
other European countries are only a degree less badly off 
than France. The loaves of Berlin and Vienna are shrink- 
ing in size, or, what amounts to the same thing, swelling 
in price ; from Russia come stories of difficulty in finding 
seed-corn; ominous telegrams are arriving from Italy, 
and altogether an unheard-of demand for wheat is arising. 
From what source are we to look fora supply? It has 
been said that the offer of fifty shillings a quarter will 
bring some from India; but on the face of it there is 
something absurd in expecting to receive any considerable 
quantity of grain from a country that has scarcely emerged 
from famine. The United States hold the key of the 
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situation. ‘Last year it happened that, while ‘European 
harvests were scanty, the Americans reaped a most abun- 
dant return. Probably the knowledge of this and the fear 
of the surplus being suddenly sent to us accounted for the 
haste with which home dealers disposed of their stocks. 
But the speculating Yankee would not be what he is if he 
did not see his chance of making a corner. In this lies 
the hitch at the present moment, and the reason why 
the market, though not without wavering, has gone on 
rising. 

Supplies are sure to arrive in the end, particularly as 
in autumn, if the weather be at all favourable, there is 
sure to be a great crop. Europe has a large margin of 
wheat-bearing land which during the era of depression 
was allowed almost to drop out of cultivation; but last 
year, tempted by the higher prices, farmers considerably 
increased the wheat-growing area. Moreover, reports of 
the crop prospects are of the most encouraging kind, and 
it would be a perilous proceeding on the part of American 
dealers to hold back till the new wheat is harvested. 
There are, again, well-nigh inexhaustible facilities for wheat 
production in Canada, Argentina, and Australasia, and 
this experience will give a fillip to the enterprise of the 
farmers. The potential food supply of the world is still 
far ahead of its requirements, and that is our safeguard 
against actual famine. At the same time, we may feel 
something very like its pinch during the months that 
intervene between now and harvest ; for if we consider the 
increased freightage, the accumulating demand of other 
countries, and the fact that one country, the United 
States, dominates the supply, it is hopeless to expect any 
immediate cheapening of wheat. It has already touched 
fifty shillings the quarter, instead of the twenty-five to 
which we have been accustomed, and, though there may 
be a temporary fall, the upward movement is likely to 
continue. The facts are well worth the most serious con- 
sideration of statesmen. If such a situation can arise 
during a war wherein we are neutrals, what may be ex- 
pected in case of England becoming a belligerent? No 
precedent indicates the answer, because history furnishes 
us with no example of a nation so great being so largely 
dependent on foreign sources for its supply of food. 
Whether a way out of the difficulty may be found by 
starting public granaries or resorting to some other storage 
plan we shall be better able to say when the Commission 
which has been taking evidence issues its report. 


THE CABLE PERIL 
A LESSON FROM THE WAR 


THE present war will have many lessons for the naval 
expert when we know of its details at first hand. But 
there is one lesson which is brought home immediately 
to everyone who studies,the situation calmly and with- 
out prejudice. And that lesson is the peril in which a 
sea-girt Empire like ours is placed unless it has control 
of its cables. The cable companies would have us rest 
easy in mind; but, appreciative as we may be of their great 
—and we are glad to think well-rewarded—services to the 
Empire in the past, the situation is too grave and the 
national interests at stake are too great to permit of 
silence. The question, indeed, cries aloud for ventilation, 
and the discussion provoked in our own columns and the 
Press generally, by the one isolated disclosure made in 
our issue of April 23, of the condition of our telegraphic 
communications at Hong Kong, shows the real anxiety 
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of the public for a security which is impossible under 
present conditions. 

Let us take each section of the world in turn where 
there has of late been just that kind of disquiet from which 
wars arise. 


I. IN THE FAR EAST 


First, Chipa. Here Hong Kong is the British naval 
base and telegraphic centre; and what is the telegraphic 
situation at Hong Kong? Every cablegram must pass 
through an office tenanted jointly by the British (Eastern 
Extension) and Russo-Danish (Great Northern) Telegraph 
Companies. From the point of view of commercial 
economy, the amalgamation is probably sensible enough, 
but from the point of view of British strategy it is worse 
than foolish. The Cable Companies think it is a complete 
answer to say that the manager of the Hong Hong office 
is British, but they admit that the Controller is a nominee 
of the Russo-Danish Company (see Tue OuTLook of April 
30), and they know that in the course of business every 
message passes through the hands of this Russo-Danish 
official. Talienwan was lost to this country because of 
a leakage of the news of negotiations between Lord 
Salisbury in Downing Street, Sir Claude MacDonald in 
Pekin, and the Yamen. This leakage gave Russia her 
cue for that bullying of the Yamen which resulted in 
the failure of Lord Salisbury’s contemplated loan. It is 
not suggested that this particular leakage occurred in 
the amalgamated British-Russo-Danish telegraph office 
in Hong Kong, but it might as easily have occurred 
there as at Pekin, and a leakage of equal gravity may 
occur there at any moment. Hong Kong is British, and 
the means of communication between it and the centre of 
the Empire should be British too. 

But, apart from this queer and dangerous British-Russo- 
Danish office amalgamation at Hong Kong—and the 
amalgamation covers also Amoy, Foochow, and Shanghai 
—the state of our cable lines generally to the Far East is 
nothing short of appalling. Suppose Lord Salisbury had 
stiffened his back when Russia first broke faith at Port 
Arthur, and suppose war had ensued. What would have 
been one of the first tasks of Russia or France? We are 
spared superfluous conjecture by the frankness of the semi- 
oficial Russian Nowoe Vremja. ‘* In the case of an armed 
conflict between this country and England,” it declares, 
‘* our first task would be to block England’s communica- 
tions with India and Australia.” There is Russia’s first 
deal in the game of war, and a very natural deal too; for 
who can measure the paralysis it must bring to British 
interests in the Far East and the Antipodes alike ? 

And how easy a task it would be! France has, as Sir 
Charles Dilke pointed out the other day, a number of 
telegraphic ships attached to its Navy Department with 
appliances for picking up and laying cables. It would 
not be necessary even to cut the cables. It would be 
enough to fish them up in the shallow waters of the 
Mediterranean and hold them as the United States are now 
holding and using for their own purposes the cables between 
Cuba and Florida. England would then be completely cut 
off from the scene of conflict and from her possessions, 
while Russia, having her own line across Siberia, would, 
whatever happens, be in hourly touch with Pekin and the 
whole Far East. That is astate of things which may arise 
to-morrow, and it is childish to attempt to meet it, as the 
Russo-Danish officials do (see THE OUTLOOK of last week), 
by talking of an ‘‘old scare” got up by ‘‘a few incorrigible 
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Jingoes and Russophobes in this country.” We know 
that we are neither Jingoes nor Russophobes, but we 
also know that here is a peril which no British Govern- 
ment jealous of British interests in the Far East should 
allow to continue. 

This is the cable peril in the Far East—or rather a part 
only of that peril, for there is besides the land wire between 
Bombay and Madras, which need only be cut by some wild 
tribesman to secure a like result. It remains to speak of 
the cable peril in the West Indies (so forcibly illustrated 
just now), in West Africa and East Africa, in South Africa, 
and in the Antipodes. But, it may be asked, why waste 
time and space in writing of a peril which is inevitable in 
the case of an Empire so scattered as ours? But it is not 
inevitable. It can be avoided when British statesmen and 
Civil servants have the courage and independence to 
frankly face the situation. British possessions must have 
all-British cables, free from foreign control in any shape 
or form, touching upon no foreign soil, lying in deep water 
and in seas remote from foreign assault. The Empire, in 
a word, must have its own inviolable nerve-system. Its 
nerve-system is now at the mercy of every Power, be it 
small or great, whose interest it may become to make 
itself disagreeable to us." 


(70 be continued.) 


RHODESIA AND THE EMPIRE 


WE are all shareholders nowadays, and of undertakings 
that lend themselves to the making of a profit. Few 
remain outside the scope of joint-stock enterprise. How 
much of the growing good of the world, how much of the 
nascent solidarity of its diverse communities, how much 
of our own grip on it, are directly due to the substitution 
of the ‘‘limited liability company” for the old-world 
partnership, is among those ‘‘themes unattempted yet” 
with which a writer craving to say something new might 
profitably busy himself. 

But the side of the fact that we are all nowadays 
shareholders in something or other to which we wish to 
draw a moment's attention is a certain danger of contract- 
ing what may be called the shareholder's habit of mind; 
as if all enterprises came under the Companies Acts, and 
as if the shareholder’s point of view disclosed all the 
issues and aspects of such as do. It is just because so 
many of us have contracted the shareholder’s habit of 
mind that we have missed the truth about Rhodesia, and 
have allowed our craving for payable gold mines to blind 
us to the high services which Rhodesia may render to the 
Empire, even though the directors of the British South 
Africa Company should never declare a dividend. The 
existence of payable gold mines, upon which the dividend 
prospects of the shareholders hinge, is a matter of public 
concern only in so far as it will determine the size and 
kind of market Rhodesia will provide for the industries of 
the mother-country and the rate at which this market will 
be rendered available. And in this connection it is of 
practical importance to note how very small a number 
of payable mines will suffice to sustain a vast market. 
In the case of the Transvaal, the second largest goldfield 
in the world, only 27 out of the 200 odd mining companies 
registered there are distributing dividends, yet this small 
percentage of payable mines has called, and will continue 
to call, into existence a vast (though to itself unprofitable) 
industry, and a volume of ancillary trade which last year 
exceeded 25 millions sterling. So has it been on every 
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goldfield in the world; so will it be in Rhodesia. Let 
put one gold mine prove payable, and the unquenchable 
hope of winning one of the big prizes of that fascinating 
industry will fertilise the land with the surplus wealth of 
other communities and other industries. 

The best things in Southern Rhodesia, however, are 
not its minerals, but its magnificent climate and fertile 
soil. The existence of these prime elements of national 
well-being has never been challenged. Indeed, to do so 
would be to condemn the Cape Colony, Natal and the 
Republics as waste and unprofitable, since all are admit- 
tedly inferior to Matabeleland. Here, lifted 3,500 feet into 
the clear, dry air, are nearly 100,000 square miles of good 
farm land, which has carried heavy crops of cereals and 
vast herds of cattle; and this with no help from science 
or systematic industry. What the land will do when 
manured with brains and capital has been demonstrated 
at the Mission Stations of Hope Fountain, Inyati, and 
Shiloh, where apples, grapes, oranges, lemons, figs, plums, 
and strawberries, to say nothing of green vegetables, 
have been successfully grown for years past. All turns 
on water. But while in England, with its capricious 
weather, the farmer’s problem is how to shelter his crops 
from the downpour, in Rhodesia, as in all countries with 
regular seasons, his task is to lay up a supply of water 
for the dry months, either by tanking the rainfall or the 
rivers, or by tapping the underground reservoirs. Southern 
Rhodesia is in nothing more fortunate than in the existence 
everywhere of all three sources of supply. Wells sunk 
at any point tap abundant water at an easy depth ; every 
valley has its running stream ; while the rainfall awaiting 
storage averages 35 inches. The only point about the 
agricultural future of Rhodesia which admits of doubt is 
the rate at which its resources of soil and climate will be 
turned to account. In themselves these resources—more 
enduring than gold but lacking its speculative charm— 
would not attract the capital necessary to equip a new 
country with the apparatus of a nineteenth century civili- 
sation, least of all with the cheap, rapid, and regular 
communication upon which such a civilisation must rest. 
But once the apparatus is in existence—and the mere hope 
of gold is bringing it into existence in Rhodesia—the advent 
of a large white population drawing its means of subsist- 
ence from the soil is assured. 

But the main value of Rhodesia to the Empire must be 
sought in the region of high politics. When England 
first occupied the Cape she was the only first-class 
European Power having possessions in Eastern waters. 
Holland, Spain and Portugal—second-rate Powers—alone 
shared with her an interest in the Cape route. But to-day 
the responsibilities and possessions of Russia, France, and 
Germany rival our own, or will rival them when the dis- 
memberment of China, which they have taken in hand, is 
completed. Equally with ourselves, therefore, Russia, 
France, and Germany need secure access to the Eastern 
hemisphere, but with England at the Cape their only 
possible access is through a door of which she holds 
the key. That under these profoundly changed circum- 
stances she will be allowed by her rivals to remain in 
unchallenged possession of the key is more than in reason 
may be hoped for. The consideration which compelled 
England to occupy the Cape, and which compels her to 
temain—its supremely important strategic position—will 
also compel her rivals in the East to strive to take her 
place, and failing that, either to weaken her position by 
Promoting strife and discontent among the adjoining 
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populations, or to counterbalance it by the creation within 
striking distance of a naval base such as France owns at 
Diego Suarez. We have Mr. Bryce’s word for it that 
the acquisition of Rhodesia, and its occupation by a British 
population maintaining itself on the soil in vigour of mind 
and body, has established our predominance in South 
Africa and provided a security against any serious attempt 
to dislodge us. Our predominance right up to the 
Zambesi is essential to our retention of the half-way house 
to India. 

Mr. Kruger has made more than one attempt to break 
across the Limpopo and carry his frontier northwards. 
Who can doubt that had he been permitted to do so the 
scheme which Ernst von Weber urged upon Prince 
Bismarck more than twenty years ago would long since 
have been accomplished ?—‘‘ If a European Power were to 
succeed in bringing these countries gradually altogether 
under its dominion, or at least under its political influence, a 
kingdom would be won thereby, which in circumference, as 
well as in the wealth of its productions, would not be 
second to the British East Indian Empire. It was this 
free unlimited room for annexation in the north, this open 
access to the heart of Africa, which principally inspired me 
with the idea that Germany should try, by the acquisition 
of Delagoa Bay, and the subsequent continual influx of 
German emigrants to the Transvaal, to secure the future 
dominion over this country, and so to pave the way for the 
foundation of a German-African Empire of the future” 
(Blue-book C. 4190). It was Mr. Rhodes’s prescient energy 
which relegated Ernst von Weber’s scheme to the region 
of harmless ‘‘ might-have-beens,” and—service not yet 
adequately recognised—made us in perpetuity keepers of 
the main gateway of the Eastern world. 


THE GOWFF AND GOLF 


ANCIENTLY—that is, previous to the ’seventies, which for 
golf is a very long time ago—the longest pilgrimage which 
a golfer would be called upon to make would have been 
from St. Andrews in Fife to Prestwick in Ayr. Nowadays 
he might follow the line of British frequentation and 
settlement over the wide globe and finda golf course at 
every stopping place. Like the famous drum-beat of the 
British army, a stentorian cry of ‘‘ Fore!” follows the sun 
round the world. With this extension over space a subtle 
change has come over the game itself: it has ceased to be 
distinctively Scottish ; the stamp of the English mind is on 
it ; the Americans have it in hand, and the gods alone know 
what ¢hey will make of it. 

Of old, golf was played by two or (more serious still) 
by four Scotsmen of a party for a money stake, usually 
arrived at with reference to the price of some strong liquor, 
with, at times, incidental eatables ; and it was a very grim 
function indeed. Doubtless the original conception of it 
was a game, but the pressure of the Scottish mind on 
the natural elements of play was such that the character 
of sport fell away from it, and it became personified, 
simply and severely, as The Gowff. It was followed for 
the most part by men of middle age, or even verging 
upon eld, who found it provided the most perfect 
secular means of gratifying what their religion only theo- 
retically furnished—namely, the spectacle of fellow-mortals 
suffering under pains and penalties, elaborately and 
ingeniously codified, for their incompetence and misdeeds. 
The golf-courses of those days were narrow as the path 
to heaven—they were modelled on the conception of it— 
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and were bordered by dire expanses of whins, and the 
straight way itself had yawning sand-bunkers. And these 
whins were Scottish whins, not the green, pliant, soft 
spiked growth of the South, but stark, black, gnarled, 
aggressive shrubs that received a golf ball with fiendish 
delight, and would yield it up to nothing less than ‘‘ the two 
more.” These bunkers also in the straight path were 
placed where long observation of human failings had 
shown they would best serve their purpose—the humilia- 
tion of the proud mind. The putting-greens were only 
roughly shaven, the teeing-grounds were not shaven at 
all; in fact, things were left pretty much in their natural 
condition, and the follower of The Gowff was invited to 
enter upon a struggle with nature under the pretext 
of playing a match with a fellow-sinner. Such was 
The Gowff: the most subtly sardonic jest on humanity 
ever formulated or evolved under the guise of play. It was 
true Scots ; the national humour was embodied in it ; it was 
the very Calvinism of sport, a long, dispiriting and doubtful 
struggle with avery poor kind of heaven for a reward. 

Turn now to the game of golf since it has been 
popularised, since Mr. Hutchinson took to writing about 
it, and England to following it. You will find it (witness 
the book, ‘‘The Golfing Pilgrim on Many Links ”*) 
softened and civilised to such a degree that the ancients 
yet remaining laugh it to scorn. Your putting-greens 
must now be as smooth as assiduous culture and the most 
approved machine-mowers can make them ; your teeing- 
grounds must be level and cropped; a compact box of 
sand must stand at your right hand and another at your 
left, to provide you with sand tees; a suggestion-book 
lies on every club table wherein to call attention to every 
bad lie discovered through the fair-green; and green- 
committees (the green here denotes the grassy plain and 
not the verdant mind) are hounded on to ever greater 
perfection by the golfing portion of a nation whose imme- 
morial prerogative it is to grumble. The stern Calvinism 
has gone out from the game, swept forth by a mild, 
modern Evangelicism that strives more and more to 
smooth the path to the hole, and make perfection possible. 
Handicaps, bogey-scores, and par-scores yield a certain 
content and a possible ‘‘ pot” to even the deadliest duffer ; 
whereas of yore the Scot holed out contentedly in ‘‘ the 
one less,” careless of the absolute figures. And in that 
consideration, almost more than in any other connected 
with the game, lies the evidence of its Scottish origin. 
For had golf been English in conception (if such a wild 
hypothesis be conceivable) the Englishman would have 
been content to say: ‘‘ You are playing seven; I have 
played six”; whereas the Scots way is: ‘* You are play- 
ing the one more.” One more than what? Why, than 
I, your opponent, have played. Oh, it is a true Scots 
game. 

And yet, kind reader, we know you sympathise with 
this refined, dandified, good-lie game of golf set forth in 
Mr. Hutchinson’s book. Like him, you grudge the long 
walk to the course, curse the crowd at the first tee, bemoan 
the stoppages at the short holes, and swear at the party 
in front, who, though they have played their second, aye, 
their third, or even fourth, are not yet out of range. You 
will cherish, like Mr. Hutchinson, the notion of the ideal 
course : a vast links where there is no east wind, no bad 
lies, perfect putting-greens, nobody to call ‘‘ fore” to, and 


* “ The Golfing Pilgrim on Many Links.” By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
London: Methuen & Co. 6s. 
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a mansion replete with every comfort twenty yards from 
the first tee. You will scoff at the ancient Gowff. But 
memories are dearer things than ideals, and golf to the 
man who played it in his teens in the long “ forenights,” 
with a driver and a cleek only, has a savour that no 
imagined perfections can ever possess ; and the memories 
that recur the most feelingly are those of good shots: 
played out of bad lies. A golf of invariably good lies can 
wait till we get to Paradise, where we shall doubtless hole 
all our putts, and halve all our matches. Pending that, 
read Mr. Hutchinson’s present book, for he succeeds not 
seldom in being entertaining. 
W. L. Watson. 


HER LITTLE LADYSHIP 


From that winter’s night when the Earl brought her 
home, and we dragged her carriage through our old- 
fashioned streets, all ablaze in her honour, we have adored 
her. We know that she really belongs to the Earl; but 
in a sense she belongs no less to us. She was timid that 
night, and pale ; but she saw that the shouting crowd was. 
there to do her honour, so she lavished her lovely smiles 
upon us and made us glad. 

We knew that up at the kennels there was good cheer 
for all who cared to drink her ladyship’s health ; but when 
the great doors closed upon the Earl and the little grace- 
ful figure at his side, some of us felt that we had seen 
enough, and went quietly home to rejoice that something 
so subtly fine and lovely had come into our midst. 

It is only when you look closely at her that you realise 
how wonderfully pretty she is. How gracious are the 
lines of cheek and chin, how pure in tone the delicate 
pale skin! If the little nose is proud, the mouth is very 
sweet, and the big grave eyes shine steadfastly: such 
honest, kind, grey eyes! Her head has a little droop, as 
though weighted by its coils of thick brown hair, and her 
neck and shoulders are fine in their perfect grace, rather 
than in the accepted sense. Such a slender little neck to 
bear the weight of the family diamonds; but when her 
little ladyship wears them the old stones seem to clasp it 
tenderly and shine their brightest in her honour. 

It is said by pushing and impertinent people that there 
is a certain aloofness in her manner; but the shy and 
humble find her wondrous kind. At big gatherings she 
will chat cheerfully with the nobodies, quite unconscious 
of the blissful elation with which they are filled. 

There are ladies among us—smart, imposing ladies, 
who shake hands with a waggle somewhere near the 
ceiling—who have no nobodies on their visiting lists. To 
them her little ladyship is a never-ending mystery and 
something of an annoyance, They remark with confidence 
to one another that, ‘‘ Of course she’s very sweet, but she 
hardly takes the lead as she ought to do, and it’s such a 
pity for the place!” 

Perhaps it is because hitherto she has always lived in 
‘the fierce light that beats upon a throne” that she is 
so blind to the small social distinctions of a country town. 
At meetings to discuss bazaars and what not, where a 
row of front seats has been reserved for the great people, 
you find her little ladyship seated at the very back of the 
room, wondering why on earth they don’t begin—never 
realising that they are in despair, because they think she 
hasn't come. 

We all remember the day when she first hunted with 
our hounds, and when they killed, and the noble master 
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(her master too, by the way, in the good old country 
sense) ‘‘ blooded” her: we were sure that in the midst of 
all the excitement and applause she felt a shudder of pity 
for the fox. 

She walks in our old streets just like anybody else, 
and it is pleasant to note how gleefully small boys skip off 
the pavement to cap her, while small girls feel more 
content with homespun, in that their own countess looks 
so beautiful in tweed. Sometimes, in her walks, she is 
attended by a still smaller ladyship arrayed in a fluffy 
white coat and gaiters, whose steps are somewhat uncer- 
tain, but who smiles at us just as delightfully as her 
mother. Moreover, up at the big house there is a small 
lordship, who is said to be no respecter of persons; who 
grabs his mother by the hair, or hits his noble father in 
the eye. As yet he is too dignified to walk in our midst, 
but—the only haughty member of the family—regards us 
with cold indifference as he is wheeled along by his 
attendants. 

We have heard it whispered that there are less 
fortunate places, where the great lady is old and fat and 
even disagreeable. But our experience teaches us some- 
thing very different ; and as her little ladyship is still quite 
young, we look forward to enjoying her pretty looks and 
her graciousness for years ; for she is one of those with 
whom kindness would seem to be a habit. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE MEDICINE MAN 


In “‘The Medicine Man” of Messrs. H. D. Traill and 
R. S. Hichens Sir Henry Irving has returned to the 
glories of the frankest melodrama. There is not the least 
occasion for any sensible admirer to wince at this state- 
ment, which is not meant critically. ‘*The Medicine 
Man ” is melodrama, despite the ‘‘ melodramatic comedy ” 
with which it is labelled, and the euphemism is misleading 
and unnecessary. There are a few touches of comedy in 
the remarks, and possibly in the character, of Mrs. Culling; 
the dialogue of Miss Rose Leclercq and others is, of course, 
much better written than in the ordinary piece at the 
Adelphi. But the rest—we call it so honoris causa—is 
pure melodrama. Now melodrama, though not literature, 
is yet an excellent form of theatrical art, and it is 
One in which Sir Henry Irving notably excels. You may 
think this or that about his Shakespearian acting ; the fact 
remains that, whether by natural gift or an acquired habit, 
this accomplished actor has certain eccentricities of voice, 
gesture, and movement which make it impossible that he 
should ever sink himself in his part. Thus his Shylock, 
while eminently interesting, and indeed poetic, moves, 
talks, and has his being in such a fashion as to convince 
you that no sane Antonio would ever have made a bar- 
gain with him. Supposing the bargain made, the Court 
must have stopped the proceedings and handed over the 
plaintiff to his physician’s care before ever Portia crossed 
its threshold. One might say more, but the point is not 
one to labour. It is enough that these very mannerisms 
are an attraction in melodrama. In tragedy they might 
and do annoy ; in melodrama as in farce—which is melo- 
drama less the horrors and plus the fun—they are the 
right accompaniment of art exaggerated; they impress, 
nay they appal. In Matthias and the Corsican Brothers, 
as again in Jingle, Sir Henry Irving is the first of English 
actors. More, he is great. 
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Thus ‘‘The Medicine Man” is a step in quite the 
right direction. If that first step is a stumble, this is not 
Sir Henry Irving’s fault. He has been called ‘‘a great 
flamboyant.” Two clever men, who have commanded a 
distinct though a dissimilar success in literature, have 
written a melodrama ‘‘ round ” his peculiar talent; have 
devised a character which shall be flamboyant, eerie, 
and picturesque. They have failed chiefly, as one 
thinks, because they are innocent of the playwright’s craft, 
but also because they do not seem clearly to have grasped 
their story. They spend their whole first act in explaining 
how Bill Burge becomes Tregenna’s patient ; they crowd 
the stage with irrelevancies. But they build their play on 
a bewildering lack of motive. You understand the purpose 
neither of the actors nor of the authors, and you feel that the 
authors themselves are not clear upon their own purpose. 
They seem not to have written to satisfy their own sense of 
things, but rather what they supposed would satisfy the 
theatrical sense. It is a more exacting sense than perhaps 
they supposed. But even melodrama demands its first 
foundation—demands a clear, coherent story, intelligible 
motives, and workmanlike construction. There is some 
capital stuff in ‘‘ The Medicine Man.” How many a poor 
hack incapable of writing it could have told its authors 
how to put out their means tointerest! Asin ‘ Trilby,” the 
subject is hypnotic, and the hypnotism is about as 
scientific in the one as in the other. Dr. Tregenna is a 
mysterious physician, with patients in the East End 
and in Mayfair. He looks at a brutal dock labourer, 
or at a girl in a ball-room, and girl and labourer are 
under his will so long as he pleases. He desires an 
ideal patient whom he may “follow step by step 
along that gloomy path till we reach the actual 
border line, the dim yet still visible, frontier beyond 
which insanity lies! All, all would be clear to me then. 
But that is the one case with which perhaps I shall never 
meet.” He does meet with her; she is the daughter 
of Lord Belhurst, who promptly entrusts her to his care. 
Now, Lord Belhurst has ‘‘ wronged” the doctor. That is 
to say, Lady Belhurst had been engaged to Tregenna. 
The girl goes to the doctor’s house at Hampstead and is 
hypnotised to madness. She loathes her father, she 
loathes her fiancé—a poor part and poorly played. There 
is a crisis. The Doctor learns that Lord Belhurst had 
married his late wife without hearing of his—Tregenna’s— 
existence. He lets the girl go, and is finally murdered 
by a dock-labourer patient in whom he had developed 
homicidal mania. The hypnotism is unreal even for stage 
hypnotism. Again, did Tregenna hypnotise the gir) 
to revenge himself on her father, or for love of herself, or 
love of science? Why? There is no end to such ques- 
tions. Sir Henry Irving’s Tregenna may be imagined. 
Miss Terry, as the zvgénue heroine, is in a part unsuited 
to her. As the dock labourer, developing hourly into a 
beast, the ugliness and power of Mr. MacIntosh’s Burge 
is not to be imagined. There is no more original actoz 
on our stage. 


SHADOWS ON THE BLIND 


The baby as a comic motive is no¢ exhilarating. One 
baby might have been forgiven ; but another stage-infant 
within two days is a coincidence too horrible, and not to- 
be borne. ‘‘It is raining babies,” remarks a character in 
‘* Shadows on the Blind,” the second nursery farce of last 
week; and what umbrella shall screen the unhappy 
critic? The motive in these pieces is exactly the same. A 
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child is left on the steps of a club or in the laboratory of 
an elderly Professor. No one knows its parentage, or, if 
any knows, he refuses to disclose the name until the 
curtain is ready to fall on the end of the third act. It 
follows, of course, that every man or woman in the com- 
pany is suspected in turn of a disreputable secret with 
vocal consequences. The suspicions are insanely ground- 
less. The happiest wives suddenly arraign the most 
devoted and respectable of husbands. You would think 
that a natural child were as obvious an element in British 
domesticity as a taste for whist. Theaccused person plays up 
to his accusers. He tells lies expressly designed for their 
discovery, he struggles into situations which he has 
elaborately prepared for his destruction. Such is Mr. 
Edward Terry’s Professor. Late one evening a baby is 
left in his laboratory. He finds it, but does not ring to 
have it removed. Naturally he prefers to nurse it through 
the night. His shadow is seen on the blind and there 
is a beginning. Henceforth he himself, his maid, his 
mother-in-law, his ox and his ass, are all suspected of the 
child’s paternity. In the end the professor’s son is dis- 
closed as father. There are a score of counter-plots. 
Given a free hand in the impossible and the vulgar, it is 
clear that any man with a certain ingenuity and a sense of 
stage mechanism can turn out a playable farce. He must 
abandon his mind to it of course, but that is a condition 
which Messrs. Darnley and Bruce have managed to fulfil. 
If they could always count on such a company as Mr. 
Terry’s, they might continue the game for ever. Mr. Terry 
is, of course, the very life of his theatre. He wastes his 
talent with an admirable if a saddening energy. Miss 
Danvers, Mr. A. E. George, Mr. Hubert Willis, stoutly 
support their manager. Mr. Willis has, perhaps, the best 
Scottish accent we remember to have heard on any stage. 
¥. &. 


IN PASSING 


*TWAS indeed a famous victory that of Atbara. Here is one 
little picture as painted by one who was in the thick of it :— 
“ Hunter at the head of his black brigade was splendid. He rode 
out in front of his blacks with his helmet in his hand and looed 
them into the zareba like a huntsman capping his hounds.” Every 
hunting man will see the scene in his mind's eye. 


The Gladstone portrait which Sir Charles Tennant has pre- 
sented to the nation is not only the best portrait ever painted 
of the veteran statesman, but it is the best piece of portraiture 
that Millais ever did. The portrait of him in his red robes is 
unhappily Mephistophelian in its setting; but in the Millais 
portrait we have Mr. Gladstone as we wish to remember him. 
Mr. Gladstone used to say that he became 1} inch shorter in his 
eighties than he was in his prime. The Millais portrait gives the 
idea of greater height and more slightness. 


Joaquin Miller was clearly something of a seer. The following 
verses of his, written a good many years ago, have been sent to us 
by a correspondent, and have peculiar interest at this moment ; 
for they contain a prophecy of the intervention of the United States 
in Cuba :— 

CUBA LIBRE. 


Comes a cry from Cuban water— 
From the warm, dusk Antilles— 
From the lost Atlanta’s daughter, 
Drowned in blood as drowned in scas 3 
Comes a cry of purpled anguish— 
See her struggles, hear her cries ! 
Shall she live, or shall she languish ? 
Shall she sink, or shall she rise ? 
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She shall rise, by all that’s holy ! 
She shall live and she shall last ; 
Rise as we, when crushed and lowly 
From the blackness of the past. 
Bid her strike! Lo, it is written 
Blood for blood and life for life. 
Bid her smite, as she is smitten ; 
Stars and stripes were born of strife. 


Once we flashed her lights of freedom, 
Lights that dazzled her dark eyes 
Till she could but yearning heed them, 
Reach her hands and try to rise. 
Then they stabbed her, choked her, drowned her, 
Till we scarce could hear a rote. 
Ah! these rustling chains that bound her ! 
Oh! these robbers at her throat ! 


And the kind who forged these fetters ? 
Ask five hundred years for news. 

Stake and thumbscrew for their betters ? 
Inquisitions ! Banished Jews! 

Chains and slavery ! What reminder 
Of one red man in that land? 

Why, those very chains that bind her 
3ound Columbus, foot and hand ! 


She shall rise as rose Columbus, 
From his chains, from shame and wrong— 
Rise as morning, matchless, wondrous--- 
Rise as some rich morning song— 
Rise a wringing song and story, 
Valour, Love personified. 
Stars and stripes espouse her glory, 
Love and Liberty allied. 


The war now proceeding is a reminder that the traces of the 
Armada have not all been swept away. By ancient custom every 
ship which enters Plymouth Sound has to pay the neighbouring 
borough of Saltash a toll of one shilling, but since the days of 
Drake’s great victory Spanish ships have had to pay a double toll. 
By these means the ratepayers of Saltash have been eased of their 
burdens to the extent of £120a year, but the imposts will cease 
three years hence, and Plymouth Sound will once again be a free 
anchorage to the ships of Spain. 


The battle of Manila recalls the biting words of the English 
general, in one of the Peninsular campaigns, who, rallying his 
troops for a final attack upon the enemy, blurted out :—“ You've 
been fed on good English beef all your lives ; are you going to 
let yourselves be licked by a lot of beggars who live on 
oranges ?”—only the word he really used was not, alas! 
“ beggars.” 


The spectacle of the New York /Jouwrvials cornet-man playing 
“God save the Queen” from the office windows of his journal 
must have been an inspiring one. The tune, however, is liable to 
two (or more) interpretations. It might have been “ God save the 
Queen,” or the German National Anthem, “ Heil Dir im Sieges- 
kranz.” It might equally have been “My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, Of thee I sing,” for the United States are in 
the peculiar position of having several anthems, and they have not 
resisted the temptation to appropriate those which belong to 
other nations. So even Germany might find a subtle compliment 
in the performance of the cornet person. 


“ The Star-spangled Banner” also happens to be English, better 
known on this side as far as its tune is concerned under its original 
name, “To Anacreon in Heaven.” Musically speaking, the only 
national American tune of any pretensions is that of “Hail, 
Columbia!” which is in its turn the air of “The President’s 
March.” In the States and in Germany our own national property 
is not to be mistaken for a compliment to us, although there is a 
suggestiveness in the idea of the Concert of Europe ultimately 
determining to have one National Anthem forall the Powers. In 
Paris the other day, at the football match referred to in last week’s 
issue, it was sweet to see the hats lifted as the band played it. 
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The result of the match has nothing to do with national anthems, 
but it is worth recording that Ze So/ez/ claimed a moral victory for 
Paris, who lost by eleven points to twenty-four! So the “moral 
victory” has spread to French sport. 


There are Scots and Scots; or rather Scots and Scottish 
Highlanders. And the two must on no account be confounded. 
Highlanders, it appears, have been greatly incensed at the conduct 
of those mere Scots who played in the Franco-Scottish football 
match at Paris, referred to in this column last week. The report 
that some of the Scottish players wore “the national costume of 
the Scots” awakened suspicion ; for the Scots have, it appears, no 
“national costume.” Inquiry elicited the fact that these mere 
Scots had been masquerading in the national dress of the High- 
landers, which, says one indignant Celt, “they had and have no 
right to do.” No one, it is contended, should be allowed to wear 
the kilt, &c., but a Highlander by descent. For “ Highlanders 
consider that it degrades the dress for it to be seen on anyone 
else.” Moreover, Lowland Scots “are detested by genuine High- 
landers.” And so on. But what of the “ Scotéish Kilt Society,” 
which has been formed for the express purpose of “the encourag- 
ing of the wearing of the kilt”? Possibly the Celt may have 
something to say on the subject of this newly formed Glasgow 
organisation. 


The visitor to the Scottish capital who happened to be in the 
High Street of the city at noon on Saturday last might almost 
have imagined himself transported to medieval times. For Royal 
Proclamations are still made “att ye Mercat Croce” of Edin- 
burgh with all the pomp and splendour of a former age, and on 
Saturday the platform of the Cross was occupied by a gorgeous 
array of heralds, pursuivants, and household trumpeters, their 
object being to proclaim to the Scottish people the neutrality of 
Great Britain in the war between Spain and America. One thing 
the observer could hardly fail to notice with some curiosity. 
When, at the close of the picturesque ceremony, the band which 
accompanied the guard of honour struck up “God save the 
Queen,” less than a score of persons, out of a crowd of many 
hundreds, uncovered ! 


Ulster is proud of the fact that a County Tyrone man has been 
entrusted with the administration of the educational system of 
“Greater New York,” comprising 400 schools, 8,000 teachers, and 
40,000 pupils. William H. Maxwell, M.A., Ph.D., the new 
Superintendent of Public Schools, is a son of the late Rev. John 
Maxwell, Presbyterian minister of Brigh, near Stewartstown, 
where Dr. Maxwell was born forty-six years ago. After gra- 
duating at Queen’s College, Galway, in 1872, with honours in 
classics, he went to the States, where he became a successful 
journalist, editing the Brooklyn Times, till he was appointed 
superintendent of public instruction for Brooklyn. While in this 
office he may be said to have revolutionised the methods of 
teaching in the public schools. Dr. Maxwell was one of the 
founders of the New York Educational Review, and he has 
published several excellent books on English grammar. His 
election to the important position which he now holds has given 
great satisfaction to the people of his native province. 


A young boy at an examination got hold of a senior paper. 
Seeing the question, “ Give reasons against the idea that St. Peter 
ever visited Rome,” he replied: “It must be at least 1,000 miles 
from Jerusalem to Rome. St. Peter, being a poor fisherman, 
would never have had money enough to pay the fare.” The 
answer was at least practical. 


All hail to the Cornishmen! They are in great spirit to-day, 
for the annual dinner of Cornishmen in London—the thirteenth of 
the series—is to be held this evening at the Hotel Cecil. Sir 
George Smith, of Treliske, probably the best popular speaker in 
Cornwall, had promised to preside; but a family bereavement 
has rendered it necessary for him to cancel his engagement. In 
his place the chair will be taken by the High Sheriff of the county, 
Mr. Michael Williams, who is to be supported by most of the 
county members, and by a great gathering of Cornishmen and 
Cornishwomen. Ladies will for th first time attend the dinner. 
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This is the oldest of the many county gatherings which are 
now usual in London. 


A propos of Dr. Bickersteth and of his hymn, “ Peace, perfect 
Peace,” a correspondent says :—- 


The story is told (though not generally known) that when Dr. 
Jackson, Bishop of London, lay dying, and heard of Dr. Bickersteth’s 
appointments in rapid succession to the Deanery of Gloucester and 
the Bishopric of Exeter, he exclaimed: ‘It will be a great loss to 
the diocese ; Bickersteth was our peacemaker.” The characteristic 
of the Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead, has been that of the 
Bishop of Exeter. His has been a busy but eminently peaceful 
reign, a contrast in many ways to his predecessor, Bishop Temple, 
who knew well the smell of rotten eggs when at Exeter. 


Here is a picture of Miss Ada Rehan at home, from a souvenir 
just written for Mr. Daly by Mr. William Winter :—“ I have seen 
her (says Mr. Winter) wandering with her dog on the broad and 
solitary waste of the breezy beach that stretches away for many a 
sunlit mile in front of her sequestered cottage upon the Cumber- 
land shore of the Irish sea”; and she is “never so contented, 
never so radiant, never so much herself, as in that beautiful 
retreat. ... There, encompassed with associations of natural 
beauty and of historic and poetic renown, and surrounded with 
her books, her pictures, her relics, her music and her pets, I love 
to think of her ; and there I leave her, in this tribute of honour 
and affection—her lithe figure, clad in rustic garments, standing 
alone upon the windy beach, her gentle face serene in reverie, and. 
her sweet eyes looking dreamily across the sea.” 


John Bull, in the German /ugend, now takes the form of a 
portly, comfortable gentleman, with the globe for his waistcoat, 
over which he vainly struggles to make his coat fasten. ‘“ Appe- 
tite’s all right,’ he is made to exclaim, “but, alack, these buttons 
will zo¢ meet.” 


3ritish Columbia is largely responsible for the intellectual 
development of the age! That is a boldassertion, and yet Zhe 
Province, one of the sanest and brightest of Canadian journals, 
assures us without a smile upon its face that it is a positive fact, 
and it makes it out thus: Last season the salmon pack of the 
Pacific province of Canada was phenomenal—1,o15,477 cases as 
compared with 601,570 cases in the previous season, and of this 
vast supply of brain food 784,034 cases were sent to England. 
Now, says Zhe Province, people who eat plenty of British 
Columbia salmon make good husbands and fathers, ideal lovers 
and staunch friends, and enjoy a mental vigour and alertness that 
means much for human progress. “British Columbia will keep on 
supplying the world with salmon, and as the world will keep on 
eating it we may expect to see the earth overrun with Shake- 
speares and Miltons and Napoleons in short order.”—Q.E.D. 


The following story from the New York Outlook may be old, 
but if so it will surely bear repetition. It appears that Browning 
was once introduced to the Chinese Ambassador—the introducer, 
who acted also as interpreter, observing that they were both poets. 
In the course of conversation Browning asked how much poetry 
his Excellency had written. ‘Four volumes,” he answered. 
‘¢And what style of poetry does your Excellency cultivate?” 
“Chiefly the enigmatical,” replied the other. “We felt doubly 
brothers after that,” was Browning’s subsequent comment. 


The guinea pig director is not, it seems, an English monopoly, 
for in New York they are asking, How much can directors direct ? 
It appears from the New York “ Directory of Directors” that Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew is a director in fifty-eight corporations, Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt is a director of fifty-four companies, Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan is a director in twenty-three companies, while 
his partner isa director in fifty-nine companies. Mr. Samuel D. 
Babcock is a director in twenty-five companies, and Mr. Daniel S. 
Lamont in forty-seven. There are others with over a dozen to 
their account. It is reckoned that some of these gentlemen would 
have to attend nine or ten meetings a day to be present at all meet- 
ings in the week. But do they? 
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FINANCE 
THE RISE IN WHEAT 


Tue position of wheat each day becomes more interesting, 
developments following each other in rapid succession. 
As soon as the result of last year’s harvest could be accu- 
rately gauged, it became very evident that supplies would 
become greatly reduced as the current year neared its end, 
and the complicating influences of war were not required 
to still further intensify the stringency of the markets. 
Our crop, considering the very small acreage placed under 
wheat, was a good one, though not so bounteous as in 
1896; but several of the Continental countries, and 
notably France, had very deficient yields. The result of 
the crops in the Danubian provinces, whence in the 
previous season very good supplies were forthcoming, was 
also very poor, and the great European wheat country— 
Russia—had a yield much below the average. The failure 
of the harvests, both in India and Argentina, had robbed 
us of two prolific sources of supply ; and therefore, when 
the new campaign opened in August last, reserves 
generally were on a lower scale than at any time 
since the Russian famine year of 1891. As in that 
year, so this season it was evident that America 
held the key to the position, and so well has this 
opportunity been utilised, that, although the States and 
Canada had exported more than 8,350,000 quarters than 
they did last year, prices now are on a higher level than 
ever before attained during the present season. It is 
improbable that the Chicago manipulators could have 
accomplished this feat had it not been for the able assist- 
ance which they had received from the French merchants, 
for our merchants and millers had looked on with sullen 
indifference almost throughout. They probably have not 
lost much by adopting this attitude; but, on the other 
hand, they have failed to gain that which they might by 
the timely purchasing of supplies. 

But the consumer is not one whit the poorer, for the 
intermediate profits would have gene into the pockets 
of speculators, and, therefore, broadly viewed, there is 
not much cause for regret. The extent of the French 
deficiency was not fully understood on this side of the 
Channel, and buyers, too, bitterly remembered the experi- 
ences of 1891. The suspension of the French import duty 
has given fresh impetus to the upward movement ; but the 
consumptive requirements of the nation are not likely to 
be increased one iota by this, and it is questionable if 
the rise will be prolonged unless we have developments of 
such a nature as to threaten the stoppage of American 
supplies. France is estimated to have 1,840,000 qrs. still 
in farmers’ hands, while another 1,150,000 qrs. are in bond, 
and a further 920,000 qrs. on passage. Thus she has 
practically 3,910,000 qrs. towards her wants until the end 
of June. The consumption of wheat in France is, how- 
ever, equal to about three million quarters per month, and 
therefore, roundly, she will require another two million 
quarters before the next harvest arrives. A part of this will 
be obtainable from Tunis and Algiers, where the crop is of 
grand promise ; but still a large quantity will have to be 
drawn from other quarters. We, too, shall have to import 
a large quantity yet, for the figures published during the 
past few days show that our stocks have been scarcely 
trenched upon during the past month, while our farmers, 
even making a liberal allowance for reserves of old grain, 
cannot now have much more than 2,800,000 qrs. left. 
Reckoning our port stocks at 1,100,000 qrs., and taking 
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it for granted that all the vessels calling for orders 
are sent to home ports, whereby we should receive 
2,850,000 qrs., our available supplies are 6,750,000 qrs, 
We consume 580,000 qrs. a week, and therefore for our 
wants up to the beginning of August next 7,540,000 qrs. 
are necessary. It would be ridiculous to suppose that 
every morsel of wheat in the country could be used, and 
therefore, seeing that both ourselves and France, taking 
account of reserve crop, must still import a considerable 
quantity, it is necessary to see whence these needed supplies 
are to be drawn. 

By somewhat encroaching on the reserves, which 
will doubtless be done, the States can spare another three 
million quarters before July next, after which new wheat 
will become available, while India and Argentina can be 
counted upon to supply us with 200,000 qrs. per week 
betweenthem From Russia also an average of 300,000 qrs, 
per week will probably be drawn, while other countries are 
likely tocontribute another 50,o00qrs. each week, if not more. 
Thus at least Europe should receive about eight million 
quarters during the next two months, so that unless there is 
any serious interruption to supplies, there should be no 
reason for a further advance. Prices even now are above 
the level of 1891, and almost double as high as two years 
ago, so that they are fully high enough to attract supplies 
from out-of-the-way corners, and, with crop reports almost 
universally favourable, a smart reaction is likely to ensue 
as we get nearer to harvest-time. 


REORGANISING THE RUPEE 


Ir is high time that something definite should be done 
about the unfortunate rupee, which for nearly five years 
has been dangling between heaven and earth as 
an unknown and apparently unknowable quantity. 
Whatever is done will have to be an experiment, 
like every other previous change in the status of the 
rupee. The British rupee has, in fact, been in an ex- 
perimental state since its official birth sixty years ago. 
All the while it has also been under criticism. It has 
never reached the happy position of satisfying everybody, 
but for that matter neither has our own sacred sovereign. 
In 1865, when the first great silver scare took place—an 
upward instead of a downward one—a strong agitation 
arose in India for shifting the rupee on to a gold basis. 
It might have been done then with little trouble and at 
comparatively small risk, but official obstruction could not 
be overcome. 

In 1893 it was a glut of silver, and not, as in 1865, a 
silver famine, that at last broke the standard. To get rid 
of the old one was easier, however, than to adopt a new 
one. It was recommended by the Currency Commission, 
on whose authority the mints were closed, that an inter- 
regnum should be allowed to enable the rupee to pass 
over gradually to a gold basis. The Government of India 
would rather have tried to clear the chasm at a single 
leap, but it agreed to proceed slowly. The transition 
period has lasted longer than it anticipated, and after the 
Franco-American free silver fiasco of last year, it began to 
press the Home Government for complete fulfilment of the 
programme of 1893. Early in March a formal minute on 
the subject, evidently written by Sir James Westland, was 
signed by every member of the Viceroy’s Council, in- 
cluding the Viceroy himself. In due course it reached 
the Secretary of State for India, who has appointed a 
commission of experts to consider it and share with him 
the responsibility of deciding on it. 
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Needless to say, anything coming from Sir James 
Westland is lucid and explicit. He hasa singular capacity 
for taking currency questions out of the hands of the 
currency obscurists and putting them in a clear everyday 
light. He brings the rupee down from the foggy atmo- 
sphere of the lecture-room and brushes aside from it all 
the cobwebbery of the economic idealists. He goes 
straight to the essential point at issue—a stable exchange 
value for the rupee—and he sticks there. Under his 
advice the Viceroy’s Council decided in 1893 that 16d. 
would be a practicable and adequate level to raise the 
rupee to in relation to sterling. That was the so-called 
“sterling par” aimed at, and without any special measures 
beyond the imposition of a small import duty on silver it 
has been tentatively reached. During the export season, 
now about over, exchange between London and Calcutta 
was repeatedly 16¢., and to-day, though we are well into 
the off season, it still hovers within a fraction of the legal 
par. 

This result is eminently satisfactory so far as it goes. 
But it has the grave defect of depending on uncertain 
conditions which admit of very little external control or 
regulation. With a favourable balance of trade and a 
state of financial equilibrium, public and private, the 
rupee might easily maintain a sterling par of 16d., or even 
higher ; but it ought to have something else behind it to 
steady it in unfavourable times. The simplest safeguard 
for it would be, of course, a large gold reserve; but 
India is not rich enough yet to indulge in such a luxury ; 
and even if she were, keeping larger gold reserves than 
are actually needed is no longer considered wise finance. 
It becomes a practical question, therefore, with how little 
gold the Government of India could counteract exceptional 
aberrations of the rupee from the sterling par aimed at, 
say 16d. 

The memorial of the Viceroy’s Council suggests twenty 
millions sterling as a sufficient gold fund, and even that 
would only be raised by instalments. A beginning might 
be made with five millions sterling, to be at once converted 
into sovereigns and sent out to Calcutta. On this initial 
part of the proposal there is not likely to be much difference 
of opinion. The experiment of a gold standard could not 
be safely tried with less than twenty millions sterling to 
fall back on, and if that will serve the purpose, no one 
would wish to saddle India with the cost of a larger fund. 
But the Viceregal memorial couples with this provision, to 
which no exception can be taken, a very questionable one 
for forcibly contracting the circulation of silver rupees. 
It is proposed to withdraw by instalments ten crores of 
coined silver, melt it, and sell it in the open market, then 
use the proceeds to buy gold for the new gold reserve. 

The staunchest supporters of the Government of India 
in its currency reform must part company with it here. 
Nothing could be weaker or more unlike its original policy 
than the wild proceeding thus suggested. It is put for- 
ward without any proof of its fundamental assumption 
that the existing rupee circulation is redundant. Any 
redundancy there is can only be in the slack season of the 
year. In the export season the feeling everywhere is 
quite the reverse. But if there be redundance, it is a fault 
steadily correcting itself. From India continuous leakage 
of rupees goes on across the frontier, and by sea to 
Burmah and elsewhere. Much better let that natural 
adjustment of supply and demand take its course than 
attempt to force it on by measures at once violent 
and unsafe. No one can have the slightest idea before- 
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hand what the effect might be of suddenly melting down 
and selling four or five crores of rupees. It might be 
disastrous both to the currency and to the local silver 
market. 


At the present stage such a desperate resource is hardly 
worth discussing. No need for it has yet been proved, 
and it could only be justified as a last resort. It opens up 
quite new and unknown risks which may never require to 
be faced at all. The first line of defence—the gold reserve 
—may succeed in maintaining the sterling par desired ; and 
if so, why rush on gratuitous adventures? One experi- 
ment at a time, and the wholesale melting down of silver 
rupees is too startling a novelty to be agreed to off-hand. 
We shall be greatly surprised if the Indian Currency Com- 
mission have much to say to it. 


MONETARY PROSPECTS 


THE payment by China to Japan on Saturday next of £12,000,000 
—the final portion of the indemnity—has been the key to the 
Money Market during the past week. But for this operation 
hanging over the market, money rates would have tended sharply 
in the downward direction, owing to the heavy receipts of gold 
from abroad. More than £2,000,000 in gold came into the Bank 
during the week in connection with remittances from Germany, in 
connection with the Chinese loan, and as the result of the policy 
adopted by the Directors in attracting gold—a matter to which we 
devoted special attention in last week’s issue. Discount rates, 
however, have been steadily maintained, owing to the Chinese in- 
demnity payment, no one really knowing how far the Money 
Market is able to bear the strain without resorting to the Bank 
for assistance. Asa matter of fact, it is estimated at the time of 
writing in the best-informed quarters that the operation will not be 
completed without the market having to borrow some three or four 
millions sterling from the Bank. 


Only last week we hinted that it would not do to suppose that 
American requirements of gold had come to anend. The revival 
of that inquiry has come even more quickly than might have been 
supposed ; and not far from £1,000,000 has, in fact, been bought 
up during the past week for New York in London and Paris. 
The American victories—indicating the possibility of a speedy 
termination of the war—and the continued inflow of gold from 
abroad, have put the Stock Markets in a more comfortable frame 
of mind, and prices during the past week have advanced consider- 
ably and generally. Even “ gilt-edged” securities have partici- 
pated in the general improvement, owing to the imports of gold. 


It is not likely that the West Australian Market will forget 
the “ Bottomley” group of mines, and the West Australian 
Market Trust in particular, for many a long day to come. 
No fewer than eleven Stock Exchange failures have been 
announced during the past week, all of which are more or 
less connected with recent operations in shares of the 
“Market Trust” type. Even the losses sustained by those 
firms which have been actually “hammered” probably fall con- 
siderably below those which have been borne by some twenty 
other firms who have been in many instances considerably em- 
barrassed thereby. One firm alone is said to have lost £50,000. 
The question now which most interests the House is whether the 
West Australian Market Trust will be allowed to reconstruct in 
the ordinary way or whether the concern will be wound up in 
bankruptcy. A petition for the latter course has already been 
presented, the granting of which probably furnishes the only hope 
that the causes which have produced such serious results to the 
Stock Exchange are likely to be rigorously investigated. 


Before the publication of our next number the details of the 
new Greek Loan to be guaranteed by Russia, France, and 
England will probably have been announced, and, although the 
actual price of issue is not yet fixed, there is little doubt of its 
success. Unfortunately it comes at a moment when Paris at 
least is not financially well prepared for its reception. 
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Amusements 


——— 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Under the Direction of WILLIE EDOUIN. 
EVERY EVENING at 9, EDWARD LYTTON'’S Company in the Farcical Comedy, 


THE “J.P.” Preceded at 8 by ELAINE. MATINEES Wednesdays and Satur- 
days at : at 3.—Bo —Box- office open 10 to 4 and during Performance. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, THE MEDICINE MAN. Henry Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry ; Messrs. Frank Cooper, Robert Taber, Macintosh, Norman Forbes, Nutcombe 
Gould, Ben Webster, Fuller Mellish, Cooper Cliffe, L. Belmore, J. Archer Reynolds, 
Passmore Howard, Sims, Jones; Misses Rose Leclercq, Maud Milton, Dolores Drum- 
mond, Rockman, Sheldon, Vynor. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, THE HEART OF MARYLAND. Messrs. Harry 
Harwood, Maurice Barrymore, Edward J. Morgan, Frank Mil's, Odell Williams, 
Henry Weaver, jun., Malcolm Williams, John W. Jennings, Walter Belasco, &c. ; 
Mesdames Leslie Carter, Helen Tracy, } Helen Macbeth, Minnie Dupree, &e. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE CONQUERORS. Messrs. George Alexander, 
W. H. Vernon, H. V. Esmond, H. B. Irving, H. H. Vincent, J. D. Beveridge, 
A. Royston, R. Loraine, R. G. Legge, A. Holmes Gore, B. Wallis, Fred Terry ; 
Mesdames Julia Neilson, C. Collier, M. A. Victor, Ida Molesworth, Fay Davi is. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor, Mr. Edward Terry. 
THIS EVENING, at 9.0, SHADOWS ON THE BLIND. Mr. Edward Terry; 
Messrs. Hubert W illis, A. E. George, Stuart Champion, Guyton Heath, R. Anderson ; 


Misses Esmé Beringer, Vera Beringer, Jessie Danvers, and Fanny Coleman, Preceded, 
at 8.15, by A WARM MEMBER. 








OLD, KLONDIKE.—Information respecting KLONDIKE 


and the GOLDFIELDS of ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA, together 
with latest Map, &c., can be obtained free from 


ALLAN BROS. & CO., 19 James Street, Liverpool, and 103 Leadenhall Street, 


London. 


BOOKs. —SMALL PARCELS or LIBRARIES men HE" 
— Cash. CATALOGUE of Choice, Useful, and Curious Books for MAY, 
post fi 


A. * RUSSE LL SMITH, 24 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus.) 


A. MAURICE & CO., ANCIENT and MODERN BOOK- 
SELLERS, 23 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C., publish a Monthly 


Catalogue of RARE and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which will be sent POST 
FREE to any address on application. 


_Livraries | purchased | for Cash, 


LITERARY LONDON: 


Its Lights and Comedies. 
By W. P. RYAN. 











In consequence of Miss Marie Corelli’s threatened libel action, 
Mr. W. P. Ryan, the author of “Literary London,” has assumed 
all responsibility for the book, and is publishing it on his own 
account. He has made full arrangements for its circulation 
through the ordinary bookselling channels. 

Copies can also be had direct from himself at 39 Glengarry 
Road, East Dulwich, London, S.E. Discount price, 2s. 8d. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘* A smartiy written book. He takes up the new men one by one and 
scarifies them in a way which must be intensely amusing to those who are not 
of the number.” —Daily News. 

“He is always amusing. His airy chapters will flutter the literary dove- 
cotes.”’—Globe. 

** He chastises the Great Young Man with scorpions.” 

Pall Mall Gazette, 

** Affords most entertaining reading.” — The Sketch. 

“With much audacity and a rather oppressive cleverness Mr. Ryan has 
made game of literary London.” —A theneum. 

** Amusing enough.” —Ziverature. 

** Piquant pungency and critical variety mark the bulk of the contents of 
this amusing volume.” — The Critic. 

** There is much sound criticism in his pages.” —British Weekly. 

** A fit medley of wit, irony, sarcasm, and keen critical insight.” 

Sunday Special, 





Rotices 


—_—p_— . 

The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every endeavour 
will be made to return them when stamped and addressed envelopes are enclosed, The 
receipt of proof must not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 

Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief and concise, 

ADVERTISEMENTS Should be received not later than THurspay Mornina. 

ScaLe or CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : Back Page, £12; per Page, £10; Half 
Page, £5; Quarter Page, £2 10s. ; per Inch, 12s. 6¢. ; Company Advertisements, per 
Page, £15. 





———————= 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly. aay. Quarterly, 

fa &. 4a ¢@ 4s. a. 
Post free within United Kingdom ..........e00 ©0115 0 o 7 6 © 39° 
Post free to other parts of the World........+++. 018 o ° 90 © 4 6 


All remittances to be made payable to “‘ The Outlook Publishing Co., Ltd.,” and 
cheques and postal orders to be crossed; ‘London and South-Western Bank, 
Fleet Street Branch.” ‘ 


OrFices: 109 FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 
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THE PHILIPPINES—AND WHAT 
NEXT ? 


Wuen the Manila forts are reduced and the half-wild 
Philippines are as much America’s as ever they have been 
Spain’s, what will happen next? Will the Stars and 
Stripes continue to fly over them? Will they be given 
away or will they be given back? As we said last week, 
if the United States keeps them, the Monroe doctrine goes 
by the board. Will she risk it and stay on? We confess 
the probabilities point that way. In the first place, now 
that she has a bigger Navy, she will be keener than ever 
on Far Eastern trade, and the possession of the Philippines 
carries with it half a dozen advantages. Secondly, although 
Great Britain has taken and given up enough territory, 
one time and another, to make another United States, 
America has had no opportunity of acquiring the habit, 
and it will not come easily to her. Thirdly, if the humani- 
tarian element over the water has any say in the matter, 
it will object to any retrocession to Spain, and from a 
business point of view—business and philanthropy go 
hand in hand nowadays—will forbid any proposal to do 
commercial rivals a good turn. Finally, our experience 
in Egypt shows that it is one thing to hope to come 
out of an occupied territory, and another thing to 
be able to do so. If America does not mean to keep 
the Philippines herself, the two best business offers 
she will get will probably come from Japan, who 
(through Formosa) is on the spot, and from Germany, who 
would take even Greenland as a Colony if it could be 
warmed. Russia will come the ‘‘ Codlin’s the friend, not 
Short,” business, of which the Americans have seen a 
good deal from this quarter of late years. France has no 
money to spend. Great Britain would perhaps take the 
islands as a present, if the Americans were very pressing 
indeed ; and then, as likely as not, would look the gift 
horse in the mouth. It is a pretty problem. Our advice 
to our cousins, if they want it—we are by no means sure 
they do—is to remember the fable of the dog which, on 
crossing a bridge, dropped his piece of meat in order to 
snap at a promising reflection of it in the water. So long 
as the Monroe doctrine is kept intact, the United States 
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can fairly expect to keep trespassers off South America. 
If the Philippines be retained, the German Emperor may 
be sending the ‘‘ mailed fist” to La Plata one of these 
days. 

America has to put on her considering cap. So have we. 
If the Philippines are going to change hands for good, we 
have the very best right to have a say on the subject. 
Putting aside tobacco, which is handled by Spanish houses, 
we seem to do a good 7o per cent. of the import and 
export trade of the islands. Further, they lie right 
between Hong Kong and British Borneo, and quite near 
enough Australia for our Colonists to feel—as witness the 
telegram from Perth the other day—some concern as to 
their future. A section of the American Press, we notice, 
has the notion of handing over the islands to Great Britain, 
and keeping only a coaling-station for the United States. 
We doubt, however, as already hinted, whether either 
Lord Salisbury or our Naval Authorities are at all eager 
for the gift. The extraordinary suggestion that we should 
take the Philippines in return for our West Indian posses- 
sions (the cession of which Americans feel would strengthen 
the claims of the Monroe doctrine) hardly merits serious 
discussion. No doubt the Philippines, like Sumatra—as 
we found out when too late—are more valuable than they 
are popularly understood to be ; but the West Indies are 
quite near home, and British planters’ interests forbid our 
thinking of trading off the islands as we did Heligoland. 
As for Cuba, President McKinley evidently does not mean 
to set the women folk of the United States against 
him by sending unseasoned troops to the island in the 
bad season. Until the big fight in the Atlantic takes 
place there need be, of course, no hurry over the landing. 
A very few old tubs will suffice to conduct the blockade 
in Admiral Sampson’s absence, and, meantime, Prince 
Bismarck’s recipe for Paris will suit the case of the 
Spaniards in Cuba: ‘‘ Let them stew in their own juice.” 

But, whatever the fate of Cuba and the Philippines, the 
friendly feeling shown towards this country in the dis- 
cussions in the American Press on the subject is a very 
gratifying sign of the times. It is a great thing that two 
great commercial rivals should be able to consider so im- 
portant a matter in an amicable and accommodating 
spirit. Nor is this the only indication of the existence of 
improved relations between the United States and the Old 
Country. The withdrawal of the tonnage tax clauses of 
the War Revenue Bill, which would have principally hit 
British shipowners, is a particularly satisfactory circum- 
stance. The present disposition on both sides the Atlantic 
shows, as we said last week, that an Anglo-American 
Understanding is nearer than some political cynics can 
bring themselves to believe. When the Understanding 
does come, unlikelier things have happened than that it 
should bring another great Understanding with it. The 
papers say that Russia is uneasy at the idea of an 
Anglo-American Alliance. All her energies have been 
and are being directed towards securing a Russo- 
American Alliance. But are the two things incompatible ? 
It is an interesting speculation. If Great Britain and 
Russia should in the course of time be brought into 
friendly relations, through the agency of their common 
friend, the United States, history would only be repeating 
itself. With Great Britain, the United States, and 
Russia of one accord—and, little though events point that 
Way just now, more seemingly impossible things have 
happened—the poets might again pluck up courage to sing 
of the ‘‘ Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 
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‘*MAKING AFRICA YOURS” 


“England by itself is a hopeless proposition. Things 
being limited to the white cliffs of England are over. You 
must deal with the whole world, and here is your chance of 
getting another continent.” 


Wuat does English public opinion mean to say to the 
appeal which Mr. Rhodes bases upon this text? ‘* We 
have,” he says to the British taxpayer, ‘‘given you 
800,000 square miles in South Africa for nothing, and we 
have given you a clause in the constitution which will 
give you the trade of that territory for ever; now, in 
return, won’t you endorse our promissory note, so that we 
may get at 3 per cent. instead of 5 per cent. the two 
millions sterling we need to complete the work of making 
Africa yours?” Nothing could be more straightforward 
than this appeal, and, unless we have been deluding our- 
selves in all our talk of Imperial expansion and British 
civilisation, it is just that kind of appeal which should find 
a hearty response in this country. For this extension of the 
railway from Bulawayo to Lake Tanganyika has a twofold 
claim upon our sympathies. In the first place, it is good 
business. It makes practical and certain the peaceful 
conquest of Africa by British methods—that is to 
say, it secures an open Africa for British trade, 
and it is a promising undertaking from a railway stand- 
point. The railway from Mafeking to Bulawayo now pays 
handsomely, and the plan is to continue this railway for 
800 miles from Bulawayo through known coal-fields and 
gold-bearing quartz across the Zambesi, and then on to 
Lake Tanganyika. The proposed Imperial guarantee 
would apply to the railway sectionally as it is built, so that 
it would be applied only to completed works, though it is 
a known fact that, with the exception of the second 200 
miles, including the crossing of the Zambesi—as to which 
we must await more detailed surveying—the route from 
Bulawayo to Port Rhodes on Lake Tanganyika presents 
fewer difficulties than were found in the country traversed 
by the prosperous line between Mafeking and Bulawayo. 
With the links thus completed from the Cape to Tan- 
ganyika you are brought into touch on the east with the 
railway from Mombassa on the coast into Uganda, while 
from the north you have General Kitchener coming down 
from Khartoum. ‘‘ There’s the thing,” as Mr. Rhodes 
puts it, and a mightily practical and businesslike thing 
too. You begin to catch a glimpse of that red cross of 
British civilisation that is surely being worked out upon 
the map of Africa from north to south and east to west. 

But, besides being good business for British trade and 
British expansion, this railway is really part of our obliga- 
tions. In the first place, by the Berlin Act of 1885, we 
undertook, in the face of the world, to co-operate with 
other Powers in the promotion of civilisation in Africa and 
the putting down of slavery. Then by the Brussels Act 
of 1890 this obligation was formulated, and the construc- 
tion of roads, and particularly railroads, and the naviga- 
tion of inland waters, were internationally recognised as 
among the most effectual means of attacking the slave- 
trade at its source. We are not bound to carry out these 
obligations immediately; but in this proposal we have 
the means of fulfilling them, naturally and entirely on the 
accepted lines of British policy. Here, then, is, first, the 
commercial instinct which prompts the action of the 
Bechuanaland Railway Company. Behind that is the 
Colonial power, and behind that, again, must be Imperial 
support. Is not that an almost ideal method ? 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


THE NEW BYRON 


Tue long-expected new edition of Byron, issued by Mr. 
Murray, and edited by Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, is at 
5 length to hand in its first volume. Adopt- 
Raking among ing what has of late become a rampant 
the Dead Bones , 
cant-word, the literary announcements 
have described it as ‘‘ definitive.” There are no ‘ defini- 
tive” editions ; there are only ‘‘ latest editions.” This we 
might describe, perhaps, as an ‘‘ extra-special edition” ; 
to be followed, no doubt, in due lapse of time, by a 
** second” or ‘‘ third extra-special,” and so ad infinitum. 
Its special ‘‘ definitiveness” lies in the fact that Mr. Cole- 
ridge has had access to the Earl of Lovelace’s original 
manuscripts ; and so, no doubt, will be able to give us a 
text including nearly, or quite, everything which Byron 
wrote—and very much more than was worth publishing. 
For chief donnes-bouches we are promised fifteen stanzas of 
the unfinished seventeenth canto of ‘‘ Don Juan” anda 
considerable fragment of the third part of the ‘‘ Deformed 
Transformed.” The first may be interesting ; it is more 
than problematical whether the second will be. Alto- 
gether we are to expect ‘‘at least thirty unpublished poems.” 
Of what quality we can only surmise from sad experi- 
ence of such raking among the dead bones of litera- 
ture. This first volume seems well and sensibly edited, 
the poems taking the chronological order. The notes 
are printed at the foot of the page. They show every 
sign of care and industry ; they are workmanlike notes ; 
but it would be unfair to compare them with the brilliant 
notes in Mr. Henley’s ‘“‘Byron.” They do not attempt 
such competition. Our chief objection is that Mr. 
Coleridge is no artist in arranging his necessarily com- 
pressed information. Item is huddled upon item, at times, 
in a way which leaves us misty as to the main point— 
the elucidation of the poet’s referential meaning ; while 
sometimes the drift of the note appears obscure, through 
an attempt to pack too much collateral information into a 
brief compass, without proportion, perspective, symmetry. 
An extreme example is the note on Wellington’s nephew, 
the ‘‘ Long-Tylney-Wellesley-Long-Pole ” of the ‘‘ Rejected 
Addresses.” He first appears as ‘‘ Pole-Wellesley.” Then, 
without explanation, he is referred to as ‘‘ Wellesley- 
Pole” ; and then as ‘‘ Pole.” Coupled with his adoption 
of his father-in-law’s title of Tylnev-Long, it becomes as 
intricate as the burlesque in the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses ” 
itself. A confusion of relatives winds up and complicates 
this perplexed and perplexing note. Mr. Coleridge, 
in fact, though thorough and industrious, is no master of 
language. 


This first volume is limited to Byron’s juvenile or semi- 
uvenile poems. Of his famous work, the only specimen 
it includes is ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.” Mr. Coleridge has enlarged 
by eleven poems the juvenile series known 
by the general title of ‘Hours of Idleness,” though in 
reality (as he shows) composed from the contents of three 
distinct juvenile volumes. The first was entirely sup- 
pressed ; the second (to which’ alone the title really be- 
longed) was reissued in an altered form, with several 
poems omitted and added. All the suppressed poems are 
now for the first time printed. From the commercial 
standpoint we make our compliments to Mr. Coleridge. 
From the literary standpoint we are compelled to say : 


“Hours of 
Idleness ” 
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‘* Dove diavolo, Messer Ernesto, avete pigliato tante coglio- 
nerie?” Itis of no possible interest to anyone but pub- 
lishers, and the great British public, which loves to find 
a master writing coglionerie after its own heart, that these 
fooleries should be added to a collection already abun- 
dantly foolish. Let us use Byron’s own words regarding 
the fate of another writer. ‘‘ Certes, these rakers of 
‘Remains’ come under the statute against ‘ resurrection 
men.’ Is it so bad to unearth his bones as his blunders? 
‘We know what we are, but we know not what we may 
be’; and it is to be hoped we never shall know, ifa man 
who has passed through life with a sort of éclat¢ is to find 
himself a mountebank on the other side of Styx.” We 
do not blame Mr. Coleridge: Fate, fashion, public, and 
publishers compel him. But the plain fact is that these 
Byron Juveniiia are the most worthless ever put forth by 
a man of genius. We mean the collection generally 
called ‘‘Hours of Idleness.” They are feeble imitations 
of feeble imitations of feeble enough imitations ; the dregs 
of the eighteenth century commingled with the settlings 
of the early nineteenth century; the lees of the “ fast” 
hours of a fat schoolboy. 


The beginnings of the true Byron are to be sought, 
not in the ‘‘ English Bards,” but in some minor poems of 
about the same date, and in ‘‘ The Waltz.” 
Yet the ‘‘ English Bards” is so important 
in Byron’s career that it must be dwelt 
upon; though it is tiro’s work. That is not 
the conventional judgment. Mr. Coleridge, cleaving to the 
line of least resistance, after the fashion which makes a 
‘‘ safe” and popular critic, gives the conventional judgment, 
with exaggeration. It was, he says, ‘‘ recognised at once as 
a work of genius. It has intercepted the popularity of its 
great predecessors, who are often quoted, but seldom 
read. It is still a popular poem, and appeals with fresh 
delight to readers who know the names of many of the 
bards only because Byron mentions them, and count 
others whom he ridicules among the greatest poets of the 
century.” Now, that Dryden and Pope are more quoted 
than read, there is, unluckily, no doubt. But Byron’s 
satire is seldom quoted, and we will back our opinion that 
it is still more seldom read—even by Byronians. Like the 
satires of Dryden and Pope, it is read only by students ; 
and we are entirely sceptical that it has intercepted among 
them the ‘‘ popularity” of its immeasurably greater pre- 
decessors. Let the truth come forth—it is an academic 
study in the school of Pope; weak, weak, abundantly 
weak, in spite of a quotable epigram here and there. 
Take the lines on Coleridge, which are neither better nor 
worse than the bulk of the satire :— 


*‘An Ambitious 
and Cleverish 
Schoolboy ” 


Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here 

To turgid ode and tumid stanza dear ? 
Though themes of innocence amuse him best, 
Yet still Obscurity’s a welcome guest. 

If Inspiration should her aid refuse 

To him who takes a Pixy for a muse, 

Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 

The bard who soars to elegize an ass : 

So well the subject suits his noble mind, 

He brays, the Laureate of the long-eared kind. 


Is it mordant, this brilliant variant of the time-honoured 
epigram, ‘‘Smith is an ass”? The whole poem is the 
would-be terrific onslaught of an ambitious and cleverish 
schoolboy who has read Pope. There is not a trace of the 
formidable satirist who was one day to write ‘‘ The Vision 
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of Judgment.” The “Hints from Horace” are just as 
good—or bad; and their obscurity proves what would 
have been the fate of ‘‘ English Bards” had it been less 
sensationally ‘‘topical.” It won its fame because it 
attacked by name the best-known poets of the day. 


Yet in this volume there are minor poems of about the 
same date, in which we see the development of the true 
Byron. The “Lines on a Cup formed 
from a Skull” already have no small 
portion of the reckless Byronic edge. 
The succeeding lines to Mary Chaworth show Byron’s 
sentimental side in process of formation, with much of its 
rhetorical effectiveness and directness, all of its melo- 
dramatic pose. ‘* The Waltz” has considerable measure of 
his slashing mockery, and is a far stronger satire than 
“English Bards.” The truth is that Byron’s evil genius 
was Pope. It was a true instinct which made him 
impatient of the current demand for ‘‘ romantic ” poetry, 
and made him perpetually tend towards satire. It was a 
false instinct which led him to adopt the Pope model in 
satire. Pope, with his supremely feminine dexterousness 
of point, his swift and stinging rapier play, was the anti- 
thesis of Byron’s daring masculinity. Already in the 
brilliant devilry of his letters Byron had found his 
true mélier. He only needed to forego his ambi- 
tion of the ‘‘ grand style” in satire—the formal 
style of Pope and Dryden—and to carry the quality of his 
letters, polished and compacted, into verse. He only 
needed to look in his—want of heart, and write. The day 
came when he found the secret, when he wedded his native 
temper with his ambition. And straightway we had ‘‘ Don 
Juan” and ‘‘ Beppo,” and the ‘‘ Vision of Judgment” ; we 
hada master. The real interest of this volume lies not 
where the British reader will seek it—in the juvenile 
sentimentalities, in the lines to innumerable Maries and so 
forth, of whom Mary Chaworth is the chosen figure taken 
to the great heart of the public—Byron’s ‘‘ Highland 
Mary’’; not in the traditional ‘‘ brilliant satire” of ‘‘ English 
Bards”; it lies in the opportunity of gauging Byron’s un- 
conscious struggles towards completion in that genre 
whereof he was a supreme master—social satire. And 
Mr. Coleridge’s best praise is that his arrangement for 
the first time enables us to trace, step by step, this growth 
of the poet. 


The 
True Byron 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


REVIEWS 
A READABLE MEMOIR 


“The Honourable Sir Charles Murray, K.C.B.” A Memoir. By 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. Blackwood 
& Sons. 18s. 


WE opened this book with pleasurable expectations. So completely 
were they fulfilled that the end of the volume was reached at a 
sitting, interrupted only by lunch! Sir Herbert Maxwell, to whom 
we are indebted for such agreeable entertainment, begins in a tone 
of apology. He wonders whether he should have undertaken a 
memoir of Sir Charles Murray at all. The Man in the Street never 
heard of Murray. Can it be that we are “over-fond of compiling 
biographies”? Ought not a personage “ to have touched a definite 
degree in the scale of achievement, distinction, or merit, before the 
public are invited to peruse his memoirs?” Happily for ourselves 
and the readers of the present volume who care to follow us, Sir 
Herbert promptly resolved his doubts. As he says :— 


When one of the men charged with the conduct of our affairs at 
foreign Courts has united to the office of diplomatist the parts of 
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scholar, traveller, courtier, and sportsman; when he has added to 
the natural advantage of birth in one of the oldest houses of our aris- 
tocracy a charm of manner and conversation which endeared him to 
all his acquaintance ; when he has lived far beyond the average human 
space in constant intercourse with the most cultivated minds of his 
country, and maintained throughout the high ideal of a Christian 
gentleman, then no apology will be exacted for preparing a brief record 
of his years. 


Some of the stories told in the first few pages of the Life help 
one to realise what a veteran Sir Charles Murray was when he 
passed away in Paris three years ago. To understand, for ex- 
ample, how complete was the seclusion of Glen Finart when he 
lived there as a child, it has only to be remembered that there 
were then no steamers on the Clyde. When young Murray was at 
Eton he used to come from Scotland by the Leith smack, and on 
one occasion it “was blown over to the coast of Norway, and it 
was a fortnight before she landed him again, not in London, but 
in Leith.” When he crossed from Liverpool to the United 
States three years before the Queen came to the throne, the ship 
in which he sailed numbered no more’ than 530 tons, and being 
driven by stress of weather to the Azores, took exactly fourteen 
weeks and two days to get to New York. 

The account which we are given of Murray’s early days is 
rendered specially attractive by reason of the number of letters 
from Sam Rogers which Sir Herbert Maxwell is able to repro- 
duce. The abilities of the poet as a correspondent are well known, 
and, as he held Sir Charles Murray’s mother in the warmest regard, 
the many letters addressed by him to that lady and now printed 
here are of more than ordinary interest. Of another light of 
English letters we are also afforded a glimpse. This is John 
Henry Newman. The character in which he is presented is an 
unfamiliar one :— 


He always struck me [writes Murray, who was his pupil at Oxford] 
as the most pusillanimous of men—wanting in knowledge of human 
nature ; and I am always surprised, and indeed never can understand, 
how it was he became such a great man. 


The adventurous journey to America already referred to had 
important results. It furnished material for the two volumes, 
“Travels in North America”—one of the sanest works on the 
United States ever written by a British visitor—and for a novel, 
“The Prairie Bird,” which is still read ; and it opened a period in 
Murray’s life of the highest romantic interest. When at Niagara 
the Hon. Charles Murray—as he then was—had the happiness to 
fall deeply in love with the beautiful daughter of a rich American 
and to have his passion returned. Unfortunately, the father refused 
his consent to the marriage, and strictly forbade his daughter to 
hold any communication with her lover. For fifteen years no letter 
passed between the loyal pair. All that Murray ventured on was 
to write his novel “The Prairie Bird,” in the delineation of the 
heroine of which his sweetheart could plainly see that he still 
cherished their early hopes. When the father eventually died, 
Murray, who had by this time served as Master of the Queen’s 
Household, and as Secretary of Embassy at Naples and Consul- 
General in Egypt, was united to the lady to whom his troth had 
been so long plighted. The sad fact remains to ke chronicled that 
her life was spared to him only one year. She died in childbirth 
on December 8, 1851. Agreeably to his dying wife’s request, 
Murray married again, in 1862, and it was this second wife who, 
surviving him, lately established in his memory a Home of Rest 
for authors and artists on the Riviera. 

The story of Murray’s life at the Court of the maiden Queen 
has already been told in part in the Cornhill Magazine, but it will 
well bear re-reading. For those to whom it is new, it will possess 
a singular charm. The account of Sir Charles’s experiences as a 
diplomatist at Cairo and, later, at Teheran and several European 
capitals, is full of nteresting things. His term of office in Egypt 
was marked, as he once wrote himself, by “ three public services— 
one to science, one to politics, and one to commerce.” 


I brought the hippopotamus out of it alive to Europe, I kept 
legalised anarchy out of it, and I brought the railway into it. 


The hippopotamus referred to which lived for twenty-eight years 
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at the Zoo, was the first that had been in England since the tertiary 
age of geology, and the first in Europe since the early Roman 
Empire. It was not the only creature that Murray delivered out 
of the hands of the Egyptians. An apparently dying slave girl was 
abandoned by her rascally proprietor at the door of an English 
resident in Cairo. The family took her in and treated her so well 
that she was soon in good health. When the slave-owner happened 
to return and saw the change that had taken place in the value of 
his property, he asked to have the girl restored to him, and the 
Egyptian Government supported his claim. Problem, what was 
the British Consul-General to do? Happily “old Pam” reigned 
at the Foreign Office in those days, and the following characteristic 
despatch was promptly forthcoming :— 


I have in reply to state to you for your guidance that, if the slave 
girl had been brought to the Consulate, we might have claimed a 
right to retain her, because the Consulate might have been alleged to 
be invested with the freedom-conferring qualities of British soil ; but 
as she was left at the house of a British subject liable to the laws of 
the country, and as slave property is part of the Egyptian law, I fear 
it would be difficult to maintain that the slave merchant is not, by the 
law of Egypt, entitled to have back his slave, or be paid for her. But 
it would be impossible to sanction the surrender of the slave; and 
therefore I hereby authorise you to pay to and charge in your accounts 
with this office a fair price for the girl, and then the British merchant 
may retain her in his service as a free servant, paying her the proper 
rate of wages. 


But Palmerston was only one of the Foreign Secretaries with 
whom Sir Charles Murray had relations. From Lord Clarendon, 
for example, he received many despatches. Of that peer he used 
to tell an amusing story. Sir Charles’s conduct at Teheran was 
under discussion in the Lords, and Lord Clarendon mentioned as 
a fact likely to convince the House and the public of Murray’s 
fitness for the position he held that he “spoke the Arabic lan- 
guage.” No one laughed or saw the slip, but Arabic would of 
course be about as useful at Teheran, where Persian and Turkish 
are current, as German at Madrid. The anecdote suggests Lord 
Derby’s famous description of Honduras as an island, and makes us 
wonder more than ever why some industrious magazine writer has 
never prepared an article on “ Secretaries of State’s Geography.” 

Although we have picked plums with some freedom from this 
book, it must be understood that they are merely a sample of what 
it contains. There remain, to change the metaphor, many more 
fish than we have felt justified in taking, and we heartily invite our 
readers to try their luck in the waters which Sir Herbert Maxwell 
has so plentifully stocked. As a repository of good stories for 
judicious reproduction in dinner-table talk and postprandial ora- 
tory, we have not seen the book’s equal for many a day. 


THE FRONTIER AGAIN 


‘A Frontier Campaign: a Narrative of the Operations of the 
Malakand and Bunar Field Forces, 1897-1898.” By Lord 
Fincastle, V.C., and Lieutenant Lockhart Eliott. London: 
Methuen. 6s. 


LORD FINCASTLE and Mr. Lockhart Eliott are to be congratu- 
lated on their joint narrative of the Malakand and Bunar Field 
Forces. The latest operations on the Indian Frontier have pro- 
voked their necessary avalanche of printed narrative and criticism. 
The subject has grown familiar ; thanks to the rate at which the 
world is living, it has even grown a trifle stale. But the story is 
fresh as we read it in this unaffected volurhe. Sir Bindon Blood, 
the Mad Mullah, Colonel Meiklejohn, are names not wholly buried 
under the cohorts of celebrities more recent which the newspapers 
have been hurling on us, 

The authors have compiled their pages from their diaries, 
eked out by the official despatches. They have produced a lucid 
and coherent story of the outbreak, its cause and its cure—that 
cure which is represented in concrete form on the frontispiece 
and answers to the formidable name of Sir Bindon Blood, Major- 
General. But for reasons which we have hinted, the diaries, when 
we get at them, are naturally the most valuable basis of the story. 
It was right that the authors should make their volume a complete 
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handbook ; but it is their personal observations which interest us* 
Lord Fincastle, as we know, got the V.C. The events of August 17th 
on which he won it are retold in a spirited fashion ; but the deed 
itself is tactfully left to the record of a brother officer’s diary :— 


On Palmer and Greaves approaching the hill they were subjected 
to a heavy fire from the enemy. Palmer’s horse was at once killed, 
while Greaves, having been shot at close quarters, fell some twenty 
yards further on, among the Pathans, who at once proceeded to hack 
at him with their swords. Seeing this Adams and Fincastle went out 
to his assistance, followed by two Sowars, who galloped towards 
Palmer, at that moment engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict with a 
standard bearer. Palmer had been shot through the right wrist, and was 
only saved by the opportune appearance of these two men, who enabled 
him to get back to the shelter of the Ziarab in safety. Meanwhile 
Fincastle, who had had his horse killed while galloping up to where 
Greaves lay, tried to lift Greaves on to Adams's horse, in the process 
of which Greaves was again shot through the body and Adams’s horse 
wounded. They were soon joined by the two Sowars who had been 
to Palmer’s assistance, and almost immediately after by MacLean, 
who, having first dismounted his squadron in the Ziarab, had very 
pluckily ridden out, with four of his men, to the assistance of this 
small party, who otherwise would have been rushed by the enemy. 
With his assistance Greaves was brought in. 


There is a generous passage on the death of Hector MacLean, 
killed by the cruellest stroke of blind fortune when with his hand 
upon the very goal of his ambition. The reviewer knew MacLean 
all his life, and remembers how, as quite a little boy at a pre- 
paratory and later at a public school, his whole life seemed set 
towards that Indian army in which his forbears had served. Pro- 
bably there never was a better and better-hearted boy and man, as 
there have been few braver soldiers. ‘Quite the most popular 
soldier in the force” is our author’s description of him. 

The expedition against the Mohmands and the night attack 
on the Second Brigade are capitally recounted. So are the night 
attacks in Chapter XI. The skill and dash of the enemy in 
“sniping” and cutting up stragglers is admired. “That morning 
a private of the Queen’s West Surrey Regiment was stabbed to death 
whilst standing within three yards of his picquet. So sudden was 
the rush of the three men who crept up in the dark to commit this 
deed, that they had disappeared under cover of the network of deep 
ravines that surrounded the camp before the picquet had time to 
fire.’ And the skill and courage of the enemy in more heroic 
forms of strategy and soldiership are generally acknowledged. It 
is impossible to lay down “A Frontier Campaign” without a pro- 
found respect for the men who served under Sir Bindon Blood, 
and a delight in the unaffected modesty and manliness of the 
authors. Their book would have been livelier reading if they had 
expressed themselves with less restraint. But this restraint is 
characteristic—nay, it is the secret of their success. “A source 
of perpetual joy to the soldier” is their last word of that Indian 
Frontier in which they have seen and suffered so much of arduous 
service. 


VILLARI’S MACHIAVELLI 


“The Life and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli.” By Professor 
Pasquale Villari. Translated by Mme. Linda Villari. Popular 
Edition. Illustrated. London: Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


THIS is the first complete English edition of Professor Villari’s 
great work on Machiavelli, and English readers are to be con- 
gratulated on the opportunity of securing the book, in well-printed 
type, and illustrated by many excellent portraits, at so cheap a 
price. The edition also contains some newly discovered private 
correspondence and other unedited papers written by Machiavelli, 
when Secretary to the Republic. Machiavelli has always exercised 
a curious fascination over the human mind—for a long time he 
was regarded as an incarnation of the Evil One, and as the greatest 
master of political witchcraft. Priests excommunicated him, the 
most “ Machiavellian” of modern kings, Frederick of Prussia, 
wrote an “Anti-Machiavel,” while the historical method has 
achieved one of its minor successes by extracting the soul of good- 
ness from the things evil which the great Italian condoned, and at 
times advised. There is, in fact, a likeness between the central 
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doctrine of Machiavelli and the dominant political thought of our 
own day. He idealised the State, and subordinated all considera- 
tions to the welfare of the body politic. True he personified the 
State in the Prince, and believed that the only instrument of 
political work was the great ruler. In our day we are disposed to 
magnify the conception of the State much as Machiavelli did, and 
cases of individual injustice and hardship are disregarded if they 
can be made to subserve a larger advantage. The State takes on 
more and more duties, and moves slowly towards that collectivist 
ideal which, if once it be fully realised, will make it the universal 
despot. When we lay so much on governing agencies, we are 
jnterested in every past master of political methods, so that 
Machiavelli’s writings are still of living and actual interest. Of 
the “ Prince” Villari writes thus— 


It lays before us the constitution and organisation of a State by the 
work of the man who is its living personification, but in whom the 
individual and private conscience is, as it were, eradicated. The prince 
must override every obstacle to the accomplishment of his great pur- 
pose ; must be checked by no scruples. It was in this way that the 
mind of Machiavelli gradually wrought out his conception of the 
organic unity of the State. . . . It was the scientific character of the 
work that led the author to examine with equal indifference both the 
virtuous and the wicked prince, and to offer to either the counsels 
suited to the achievement of the end. 


Professor Villari’s work is more than a biography; it is a 
record which brings vividly before the mind one of the most 
dramatic and gorgeously coloured periods in European history, 
and carefully presents Machiavelli in the setting of his own time 
and land, tracing cautiously and fully the influence of the age upon 
the man, and of the man upon theage. ‘The translation is very 
well done, and we cannot doubt that the value of this edition of a 
striking book will be widely recognised. 


MR. STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW BOOK 


“The Open Boat, and Other Stories.” By Stephen Crane. 
London: Wm. Heinemann. 6s. 


SoMeE years ago Mr. Crane wrote a little book called “The 
Red Badge of Courage,” which may stand as the finest delinea- 
tion of modern warfare, comparable only to Tolstoi’s “ Peace and 
War” and “ Sevastopol.” But the great Russian’s point of view 
is that of a man disillusioned and entirely without hope in this 
world; stoically courageous if you will, but pessimistic always. 
He is a glass vessel of a sad even hue, which is continually re- 
plenished with the water of truth. But ‘nothing is, but thinking 
makes it so.” And Mr. Crane, with a vision as keen, though of 
narrower range, an intuition as extraordinary, and a courage as 
complete as his Russian forerunner, accepts the universe with a 
sort of sardonic cheerfulness. The Russian divines upon the 
veiled countenance of destiny a profound and sinister intention, 
an implacable austerity; and, to point another modern, typical 
instance, M. Marcel Schwob beholds, with a nightmare vision, the 
monstrous disfeatures of a leper behind a mask of gold. But the 
hand of destiny has spread in the sight of Mr. Crane a feast of in- 
terests so manifold and surprising that, perhaps, he does not 
greatly concern himself with the eternal face behind the veil. 

“ What is truth?” said jesting Pilate. We need not pause for 
an answer ; let us rather call to mind how that the observer and the 
observed are spun of the same stuff at the Joom of fate. Man is 
neither a mirror nor a phonograph; and the objective point of 
view, upon which the French, with the fatuous dogmatism which 
is a characteristic of that amiable nation, have sometimes insisted, 
can have no real existence. 

So Mr. Crane, not untinctured with the Great American Spirit, 
sure of himself, sure of his method, takes a piece of life in his 
hand, saying, “Come, listen to me, and this dusty clot of confusion 
shall become suddenly luminous, and shall thrill you with a certain 
emotion.” 

In “The Open Boat” Mr. Crane has given us the realism of 
shipwreck, as the late Charles Dickens, in the “Wreck of the 
Golden Mary, gave us the romance. The author is always more 
interested in the manner in which a given event comes to pass 
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than in the event itself. He is ever intensely preoccupied with 
the psychology of circumstance. And it is this preoccupation 
which both secures to him the mastery of the conée, the short story 
proper, and denies him success in the relation of a story whose 
interest lies in its appropriate culmination. For the cone is an 
impression pure and simple, whose existence depends upon the 
selection and presentation of detail. Other stories, be they long 
or short—it is immaterial so they be complete—depend for their 
interest upon the solution of a problem. Hence it is that in “ The 
Wise Men” and the “ Five White Mice,” wherein we care nothing 
for the problem’s solution, and wherein the presentment does not 
greatly interest ; and in “Flanagan,” where there ought to be a 
problem to solve, and is not, the artist has failed of his effect. 
And hence it is that in “ Horses,” where (for once) the problem is 
presented along with a wonderful piece of psychology, and in 
“Death and the Child,” and in all of Part II., the “ Midnight 
Sketches,” he has achieved admirable success. 

In “Death and the Child” Mr. Crane touches the epic. 
Beginning with the picture of a headlong flight (‘it was a freshet 
that might sear the face of the tall, quiet mountain ; it might draw 
a livid line across the lands, this downpour of fear with a thousand 
homes adrift in the current”), it goes on to the presentment of 
battle and the invasion of overmastering fear, and ends with the 
wonderful vision of cowardice confronted with the child—“the 
primitive courage, the sovereign child, the brother of the mountains, 
the sky and the sea.” 

The measure of Mr. Cyane’s achievement varies, of course, 
with his subject. His writing, save for a vulgarism here and 
there, is most subtle and vividly exact. After “ Death and the 
Child” perhaps the minute ingenuity of his method is most plainly 
observable in “A Detail,” a tiny sketch, two pages long, which 
ends this volume of singular, unequal, and exceedingly clever 
work. 


THE LATEST CROCKETT 


“ The Standard Bearer.” By S. R. Crockett. London: Methuen 
& Co. 6s. 


So far as the mechanics of story-telling go, Mr. Crockett is a 
perpetual wonder ; he can roar you as gentlyas any sucking dove, 
and in the Ercles vein he has as proper a shout as any man of 
his inches. The pathetic pianissimo, the forte Sirrah-come-forth- 
and-be-slain, pastoral comedy, whimsical tragedy—he has them 
all at his finger-ends. With him it is simply a matter of organ- 
stops. He pulls out the tremolo in “The Stickit Minister” and 
England weeps, he pulls out the double diapason with crashing chords 
of blood and ’ounds as in “The Raiders,” and again the English 
reader, charmingly responsive, says, “ Ah ! the true Romance ; what 
afellow!” The Scottish reader’s sentiments are usually very 
different, but no matter. We firmly believe that, if Mr. Crockett 
cared, he could knock off in a few weeks’ tapping on his triple- 
expansion type-writer a very fair fiction in the style of “Don 
Quixote” or the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and it would have every 
superficial essential of the original model—except genius, which is 
a vastly different thing from mechanical skill. Those considera- 
tions will not prevent a great many people from reading the latest 
Crockett with the utmost interest ; they have only slightly 
modified the present reviewers interest, and he knows his 
Crockett to that extent that he can tell to a tick when the 
“style” passages are coming on, or the vulgar vernacular. Let 
it be conceded that in the latter respect “ The Standard Bearer” 
is almost immaculate. Its author has apparently taken to heart 
the chastisement he has hitherto got on the score of his hob-nailed, 
rustic humour, and has purged his tale of that objectionable feature, 
at least. More than that, “The Standard Bearer” has good 
qualities that, displayed in a book by any other pen than that of 
Mr. Crockett—whose moral damnation as a writer is a thing 
assured—would have given us pleasure and hope that in it were 
the promise and potency of great work to come. It is, in some 
respects, a sequel to “ Men of the Moss-Hags,” a tale of the “times 
when the passions of men were still working like a yeasty sea atter 
the storms of the Great Killing.” How Quintin MacClellan, the 
hero, upheld the blue banner of the Covenant in the church of 
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Balmaghie, was ousted therefrom by “ pottle-bellied batteners on 
the heritage and patrimony of the Kirk of Scotland” ; how he loved 
and married twice—these things are set forth pleasingly in the true 
Crockett manner in a volume of less than 60,000 words, which 
seems scant measure enough for six shillings. 


THE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL 


“The Romance of Zion Chapel.” By Richard Le Gallienne. 
London: John Lane. 6s. 


“THE Romance of Zion Chapel” is a very great improvement 
upon Mr. Le Gallienne’s recent work. To say this is not to imply 
that it is free from the irritating faults which mar so much that he 
writes ; it is very far from being free from them. Perplexing 
errors of taste, youthful attempts at preciosity, and, above all, a 
perverted and irrational morality, continually distract the reader’s 
enjoyment. But mixed with these things there is much genuine 
and delicate sensibility,a great deal of excellent writing, a dancing 
humour, always playing below the surface, shrewd observation, 
and, at one point in the story, sincere and poignant pathos. So 
much of the book is good, truly felt and daintily expressed, 
that one is the more moved to regret that its author is apparently 
so little master of his own judgment, and that his attitude to the 
serious problems of life is still so lacking in stability. 

The story relates the coming of culture to a dull provincial 
town. Coalchester is a home of gasometers and long, unlovely 
streets, with a mouldy little chapel as the centre of its renaissance. 
Mr. Theophilus Londonderry is the minister of the new religion, 
the apostle of the New Zion. With just that enthusiasm for 
Rossetti’s poems, Botticelli’s drawings, and Morris’s wall-papers 
which sweeps whole-heartedly into reaction, he becomes the 
prophet of Walt Whitman among the unlettered. Elis landlady’s 
daughter, Jenny Talbot, a sweet-eyed, gentle creature, with no 
particular character of her own, is inevitably drawn into love with 
him. They are engaged, and begin to build in their fancy 
beautiful dreams of a future in which they will regenerate their 
environment. Then a lady comes from London to recite at a 
penny-reading. Isabel Strange is a creature of fire and bubbling 
impulses, the antithesis of Jenny; and the minister finds that he 
is betrothed to the wrong woman. They keep their love secret, 
but Jenny learns ; and the shock, acting on a phthisical tempera- 
ment, is her death warrant. Theophil sorrows for her sincerely ; 
but his nature is incapable of sustained loyalty. The sight of an 
actress, whose features recall Jenny’s, leads to a half-amorous, 
wholly anemic interlude ; and, as his own health fails, he recurs 
to Isabel. She comes to him, and they determine to die together. 
And Mr. Le Gallienne seems to hold that this is the inevitable 
solution, and a beautiful one to boot. 

It will be seen at once that the philosophy of Theophil’s life 
is sadly invertebrate. Kisses and stolen picnics of wine and 
grapes—these things are of the essence of his enjoyment ; and 
the sentiment that can leave a man sobbing on the neck of a play- 
actress, because she reminds him of his dead love, is scarcely an 
enviable possession. It is really a pity that Mr. Le Gallienne 
allows himself these aberrations of taste, for they mar an other- 
wise delicate picture. The episode of Jenny and her death is 
exquisitely wrought in, with evident sincerity ; and the whole 
course of the unheroic lives of the aspiring provincials is traced 
with singular sympathy and insight. There is much, too, of that 
graceful weaving of fancy round unideal objects in which Mr. Le 
Gallienne is always at his best ; and, despite a too prodigal use of 
the evasive epithet “wonderful,” there are an abundance of 
admirable description, an excellent choice of the coloured word, 
and a truant sense of beauty throughout the book. Its chief fail- 
ing—and it is a serious one—is the author’s apparent inability to 
understand the attributes of manhood and the demands of strength 
and duty. It is evident that he sympathises with his hero— 
indeed, he is for ever stopping to tell you so—and the man, tried 
by any high standard of social obligation, is but a poor fellow. 
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THE BOUNDS OF ABSURDITY 


“The Londoners.” By Robert Hichens. London: William 
Heinemann. 6s. 


IT has been said of “ The Londoners” that in it Mr. Hichens has 
returned once more to the style of “ The Green Carnation.” And 
so to a certain extent he has. He is not here dealing with souls, 
moral problems, or regeneration. He is again caricaturing society, 
ora small section of it. He is trying to amuse instead of (as 
apparently in “ Flames”) to instruct. But what a difference there 
is between “ The Green Carnation” and “The Londoners”! Is 
it possible that Mr. Hichens’s more serious novels have acted with 
ill effect upon his humour? We thought not when we read some 
of his recent sketches ; but ‘The Londoners” inspires a doubt, or 
else the thought that the earlier “absurdity” owed still more to 
Esme Amaranth’s original than was admitted. 

It should not, however, be concluded from this that “The 
Londoners” is a poor book. Only we expect Mr. Hichens to amuse 
us more, and wish he would in briefer space. The essence of such 
extravagance as this should be brevity. “The Londoners” is not 
brief, and to attain to its length it descends at times to the farce 
of “ Charley’s Aunt”—which is very sad mirth from an author of 
such real ability as Mr. Hichens has displayed, and even here dis- 
plays occasionally. Many passages, indeed, read as though they 
were written with an eye to the stage. Can this be the result of 
recent dramatic studies? Such extravaganzas may—and indeed 
do only too often—pass, with the accessories of the theatre to 
assist. But in a novel the atmosphere is wanting, and horseplay 
cannot masquerade as wit. 

Some of the characters will doubtless be recognised, rightly or 
wrongly, by the friends of those whom they are supposed to 
resemble. We like best Mr. Ingerstall, the artist and egoist, whose 
text 1s :— 


There is no art except in Paris, no possibility of dining out of 
Paris, no good dressmaker beyond the limits of Paris, no perfect 
language except the perfect language of Paris, no gaiety, no verve, no 
acting, no dancing, no love-making worthy of the name, but in Paris! 


and who only lives in London because he finds more caricatures 
there.” Perhaps his trisyllabic name will furnish a clue to his 
identity. 

But frankly, one cannot help being disappointed, though often 
amused, by “The Londoners.” In half its space it would be 
agreeable enough. In 330pages we have too much of the zouveauxr 
riches and the Society ladies. Mr. Hichens is worthy of better 
work than this. 


ARTISTIC PUBLICATIONS 


“Pan.” Dritter Jahrgang (1897). Erstes, Zweites, und Drittes 
Heft. Berlin: F. Fontane & Co. 


IN 1894 a society of artists and lovers of art was formed at Berlin, 
under the title of “ Die Genossenschaft PAN.” The directors in- 
cluded among their number the most celebrated artists and men of 
letters in Germany—criticism being represented by such men as 
Wilhelm Bode, Richard Muther, and Adolf Bayersdorfer ; poetry 
by Richard Dehmel and Detlev Freiherr von Liliencron ; art by 
Max Klinger, Fritz von Uhde, and Arnold Bécklin, to mention 
only a few names. The object of the society was to found an 
artistic periodical, a “comprehensive organ for art,” which, not 
aiming at commercial success, should make no concessions to the 
taste of the general public on the one hand, nor pay court to any 
particular clique on the other. The intention was “ to give a clear 
and comprehensive picture of the original artistic forces of our day, 
as well as a survey of the allied movements of former times.” The 


original prospectus of the undertaking lies before us, and is in itself 


an earnest of the large scale on which the magazine was to be 
produced. The brown paper cover has a distinguished design by 
Franz Stuck, and a notice inside informs us that our copy is one of 
300 copies printed on Dutch hand-made paper. The text consists 
of eight pages, imperial folio, sumptuously printed in Roman type, 
and decorated with initials and ornaments by Joseph Sattler and 
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Hans Thoma. The magazine “ Pan” itself could hardly be expected 
perhaps to come up to thishigh level ; but it is nevertheless a magni- 
ficent publication. The original intention was to publish it monthly, 
but it was found more convenient to issue it quarterly, the format 
being almost the same as that of our own “Dial.” This is indeed 
the only artistic periodical to which “ Pan” can be compared, and 
the comparison soon fails, the “Dial” being of course a much 
more eclectic publication. The yearly subscription to “ Pan” is 
£3 15s.,and the list of members and subscribers now contains 
more than 500 names, that of the Emperor standing at the head. 
Many subscribers, no doubt, take more than one copy, as the 
number printed of each part is 1,100, in addition to two small 
éditions de luxe. In spite, therefore, of the lavish manner in 
which the magazine is produced, it must be paying its way, and 
the directors and members of the society are to be congratulated 
on a notable achievement. 

The contents of the three parts under notice are a little dis- 
appointing, and we think they hardly equal the earlier volumes. 
The letterpress especially is weak (and here is an additional re- 
semblance to the “ Dial”). Contemporary German poetry is not 
first-rate at its best, and there is a great deal too much of it here. 
We may mention, however, an excellent sketch, entitled “ Der 
Fahndrich,” by Freiherr von Ompteda, and an interesting article 
on Diirer’s woodcuts by Herr von Seidlitz. Of the illustrations we 
would specially notice a pen drawing by Max Klinger, entitled 
“ Feldarbeiter,” a study of peasants during the midday rest in the 
fields, and a very clever etching by Albert Kriiger, after Degas. 
The illustrations, mostly etchings, lithographs, or collotypes, reach 
altogether a very high level. 


“Greek Vases: Historical and Descriptive.” By Susan Horner. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 3s. 6d. 


The painted pots on which Euphronios, Duris, Brygos, Hieron, 
and many a gictor ignotus have left an insight into Greek myth 
and legend, and Greek habits of life, have been the occasion of 
much writing from Pliny downwards. It is a literature of special- 
ists, and it is scattered as well as voluminous. Moreover, there 
is no plain clue to it. Yet Greek vases possess an interest outside 
that which is proper to the artist and archeologist. The perfume 
of wine has fled from amphora and kylix, the odour of spices from 
the funereal /eky¢hos, but the perfume of life still clingstothem. If 
the light they throw on a remote past is fragmentary, it is vivid ; 
and far more than the chaste marble of the official statue do they 
reveal the intimate hopes, beliefs, and emotions of a marvellous 
race. Miss Horner’s little volume appeals to all whose interest in 
the subject of which she treats is of this large, human character. 
It is a simple statement of the results arrived at by the elaborate 
researches and speculations of experts in a department of know- 
ledge which is highly specialised. She writes for the general 
reader, but, if he is inclined to go deeper, what she tells him will 
be an excellent preparation. The book evinces great care, 
both in the collation of facts and revision. We note only one 
printer’s slip, “astralagus” for astragalus, on p. 81. The outline 
drawings of the typical forms of vases, with an explanation of their 
uses, are handy for reference ; and there is an appendix containing 
a brief account of the deities and heroes who figure chiefly in vase- 
paintings. Miss Horner has accomplished her purpose. Dr. 
Murray, of the British Museum, in a prefatory note, says: “ She is 
entitled to the good wishes of those, at least, who, like myself, see 
daily how much this fascinating study is neglected.” 


RELIGIOUS PAMPHLETS 


“Religious Pamphlets.” Selected and arranged by the Rev. Percy 
Dearmer. (The Pamphlet Library : edited by Arthur Waugh.) 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 6s. 


THE idea of the Pamphlet Library is in itself an admirable one. 
Before the days of newspapers, controversy was carried on by 
pamphlets, and this kind of literature thus exercised considerable 
influence upon society and events. The editor desires to restrict 
his selections to tractates of literary quality which mark some 
change in taste or point of view. 
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There are those who may think that the exhumation of forgotten 
religious controversies is a doubtful boon; but the student of 
history knows well that in these old pamphlets, and in diaries, and 
in letters, lie buried the true material of history, just as in the 
ancient documents of which Mr. Atkinson has made so good a use. 

Differences of opinion will exist as to Mr. Dearmer’s judgment 
in selecting his pamphlets, and possibly as to the accuracy of some 
statements in his introduction. But he has certainly fulfilled the 
conditions laid down by the general editor. Every pamphlet in 
this selection exhibits a high degree of literary skill, and eack 
marks a special development of religious thought or life. We do 
not see which of them could be well spared, though, had the limits 
of space allowed it, there are one or two which might have been 
added with advantage. 


“The Nicetical Christ.” By S. H. Playfair. London: Simpkin 
Marshall. Edinburgh: W. H. White. 1s. 


It is to be presumed that Mr. Playfair had some idea in his. 
mind when he published this booklet and dedicated it to the 
memory of “ Master Jowett.” After a careful reading, we have 
been wholly unable to discover what it was. 


FOR THE PLAIN MAN 


“ Chambers’s English Dictionary.” Edited by Thomas Davidson. 
London and Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers. 125. 6d. 


“THE present work is an attempt at a Dictionary of the English 
Language which will satisfy the demands of the plain man.” So 
says the editor of this English Dictionary in his preface. But he 
does not exclude obsolete words which are perpetuated by their 
occurrence in standard literature ; and, of course, slang (English 
and American), colloquialisms, and a certain proportion of dialect 
words must be admitted, including Scots “of the heather, if not 
the kailyard.” Stress is laid on the explanation of scientific and 
general terms. Take, for instance, the definition of Mew woman :— 


A name humorously applied to such modern women as rebel 
against the conventional restrictions of their sex, and ape men in 
their freedom, education, pursuits, amusements, clothing, manners, 
and sometimes morals. 


Points to which attention may be called are the Definitions, 
Etymologies, directions for Pronunciation—in which we have 
noticed that so many dictionaries fail—and the lists of Abbrevia- 
tions, &c. The publishers are fully justified in claiming for their 
dictionary that it is “copious and exact, easy of reference, and 
moderate in price.” No doubt, also, it would satisfy the lady, 
cousin to Mrs. Grundy, who examined the “Great Lexico- 
grapher’s” work ; but we have not referred it to her, so cannot 
speak with certainty. In recommending the Dictionary as the 
best of its kind we shall be doing no more than justice to all con-, 
cerned in its issue. And, while full, it is not of a size to prohibit 
any but a “strong man” from handling it—a matter of no small 
importance in works of reference. 


A BOOK ON CRICKET 


“Cricket.” By the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. London: Duckwortly 
& Co. Is. 6d. 


It has been the misfortune of the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton as a 
cricketer to be overshadowed by more brilliant brothers, but as a. 
writer on the game he has his own place and public. His share: 
in the monumental Badminton was quite admirable, and has not 
been eclipsed by anything that has appeared since. The present 
volume is, of course, a more modest effort. Mr. Lyttelton has 
wisely refrained from trying to pour a quart into a pint pot. He 
fills a hundred and twenty pages of large type, very pleasantly 
chatting about various points of the game, and if it should please: 
you to question some of the judgments he will not, we feel sure, 
be offended. There is one ground for complaint. The author 
gives a list of Cambridge heroes thus :—“A. P. Lucas, E. Lyttel- 
ton, A. Lyttelton, A. G. Steele, Bligh, .... Jackson and N. F. 
Druce.” “Steele” is doubtless a blunder of the printer. It should 
be rectified immediately. It sets one’s teeth on edge. “ Bligh” 
and “Jackson” are something worse. It is the mark of greatness 
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to have welded one’s initials indissolubly to one’s surname. 
Without partisanship it is impossible to put “Bligh” and 
“Jackson” on a lower plane than the others. You might take a 
poll of cricket lovers and not find a dozen who can, even with 
trying, think of them without the “Ivo,” and the “F S.” A 
capital little book, though, for all this. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


ONE thing about Mr. Gladstone as a buyer of books may be 
set down just now. When ordering volumes from a second-hand 
bookseller’s catalogue he would write words to the effect, “ subject 
to the usual discount.” This, for cash, was Io per cent., and 
immediately the books reached the G. O. M. a cheque was on its 
way to the bookseller. Now, alas! Mr. Gladstone as a book- 
hunter is beginning to be a memory. He never cared for what 
we call “ rare volumes,” but purchased books which had an interest 
for him. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw is a reckless man. With a sublime dis- 
regard for his reputation, he has proclaimed that he knows but little 
of Maupassant ; and it is to be feared, too, that when he should have 
been reading Flaubert, Verlaine, Mallarmé, Anatole France, Xc., 
he was foolishly thinking his own Fabian thoughts, and working 
out his own Shawesque scheme of things. G. B. S. apparently 
knows not that a man may be pardoned an absolute ignorance of 
art and science and a sheer lack of insight into a host of contem- 
porary currents and problems if he has a showy smattering of 
latter-day French thought for use on the slightest provocation ; 
and if he can deceive his contemporaries and himself into thinking 
that he has unravelled Nietzsche and vaguely caught the meaning 
of Maeterlinck. Mr. Shaw may “kick Shakespeare round the place, 
as he gracefully puts it; but there are conventions that even he 
must pretend to respect. 


It is not easy for the imagination to picture the hard-work- 
ing lawyer refreshing his soul after toil by the composition of 
sentimental drawing-room ditties. Sir Edward Clarke “ realising” 
himself in “White Wings, they Never Grow Weary,” or Mr. 
Carson idealising “ Sweet Kildare,” is not to be thought of. Yet 
Mr. F. E. Weatherly, who has versified many a mild swish, many 
a spring shower, as it were, of sentiment, is a hard-working 
barrister in Bristol. Mr. Weatherly has expressed to the inevitable 
interviewer his profound contempt for the “ asinine critics” who 
hold sentiment to be cheap. The Muses, in Mr. Weatherly’s 
mind’s eye, are nice ladies who “ All love Jack,” and whose breasts, 
as they soar invisibly above suburban pianos, heave responsive to 
the “perfectly lovely” things which suburban mammas’ and 
misses’ throats evolve as their fingers touch the keys and their 
voices the ears of worried neighbours. 


We are really very curious to see the end of the pretty duel 
between Mr. Ryan and Miss Corelli. At the moment the game is 
beyond doubt with the journalist, for the lady has failed to play up 
to his last move. Mr. Ryan completed some time ago all his 
arrangements for publishing on his own account the offending 
volume “Literary London.” It is being sold by himself and the 
bookseilers, and he still awaits the further action of Miss Corelli. 
As to Mr. Smithers’s published apology, Mr. Ryan holds docu- 
ments which he claims will put quite a new complexion on the 
affair should Miss Corelli care to bring matters before a jury. 


Sir Walter Besant is making steady progress with the Survey 
of London, of which he is editor, director, and principal writer. 
He hopes that at least one volume of this very important work will 
be ready in the course of the autumn. Needless to say, we are 
much in need of an adequate survey of modern London. The last 
edition of Stowe and Strype’s book was issued in 1754. Maitland’s 
Survey appeared in 1756, Entick’s ten years later, and Lambert’s 
in 1806. All these were more or less based on Stowe, and since 
then there has been no actual survey of London. 


George Du Maurier won for himself so kindly a place in 
public regard, that no doubt there will be many readers for his 
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posthumous volume on “Social Pictorial Satire,” which is just 
about to appear. Its contents consist of addresses by Du Maurier, 
these having been recently published in Harpers Magazine. To 
call them set addresses would, however, be to miss their charm, 
for they are really easy gossips about an art in which Du Maurier 
had few equals. He has much to say of two other artists who also 
belong to the history of Pwnach—namely, John Leech and Charles 
Keene. Du Maurier’s “ Trilby,” it may be noted, still has a vogue 
n America. 


Nothing has been more remarkable in recent years than the 
number of books we have had on military and naval subjects, 
This has been one way in which we have recognised that the 
Great Powers of the world are to-day armed to an extent never 
before realised. An important contribution to our martial library 
will be a history of the art of war, on which Mr. C. W. C. Oman 
has been engaged for some time back. He is, perhaps, our first 
authority on warfare in the Middle Ages, and it is the volume of 
the book dealing with that period that we are to get first. Mr. 
Oman, it need hardly be recalled, is a Fellow of All Souls, 
Oxford. 


“Q.” has thrown himself into the self-imposed task of editing 
the new Cornish Magazine with all his accustomed vigour. In 
contents it will be essentially local, but in general get-up and the 
quality of its illustrations—which are to be a strong feature—it is 
to rival its London contemporaries. The first number will probably 
contain an article on Truro Cathedral, the only modern cathedral 
in England. Cornwall is a great open-air museum, and it should 
provide plenty of subjects for this new magazine of its very own. It 
is hoped to have the first number on sale at the beginning of July. 


The publication of Mr. Henry Harland’s “Comedies and 
Errors” recalls the Ye//ow Book which he edited, and in whicha 
number of his short stories appeared. It also recalls (or accen- 
tuates) the fact that as regards Mr. Harijand’s literary charac- 
teristics there is a sharp clash of literary opinion. It seems 
practically forgotten, by the way, that in other years he published 
more than one book over a pseudonym. It may be added that 
Mr. Harland is Russian-born, and has been in no small way a 
“citizen of the world.” 


Death seems to have brought fame to William Morris in 
Germany. The JSiicherfreund literally “discovers” him in the 
course of nine pages accompanied by reproductions from the Kelm- 
scott Press. And having discovered him it overflows with apprecia- 
tion. “A time will come,” we are told, “ when all those who knew 
William Morris, the man, will be no more. The powerful move- 
ment in industrial art which he called forth by his example and 
energy will pass away. His artistic methods will give place to 
other fashions ; and his poetry, like that of the pre-Raphaelite 
school, will remain known only to the student ; but his books, the 
creations of the Kelmscott Press, will remain—a living force, the 
most finished of all he has willed and created, the most perfect ex- 
pression of his mighty artistic individuality.” 


The Germans are taking kindly to the publication of works in 
parts. Among the most successful are André’s Atlas (of course a 
map of China figures well with a very red Kiao-chow), and “ The 
Nineteenth Century in Portraits.” The first part of the “ Portraits” 
—there are to be seventy-five parts—includes Byron, and in the 
short biography attached we have a noteworthy German apprecia- 
tion of the poet. ‘ No other poet after Goethe,” we are told, “has 
left his mark so deeply engraven in the history of all European 
literature. A wild passionate demoniacal personality—the whole 
Prometheus and Lucifer spirit of this nineteenth century became 
flesh in him and in his glowing poetry, full of the highest pathos, 
the most cutting scorn, wit and sarcasm, flamed with the impulse 
for freedom and independence of this age ; and also its negation.” 


A new monthly magazine is announced as soon about to appear. 
It is to be called the P/aygoer’s Magazine, and will be on different 
lines from those of the present stage periodicals, which are 
more in the interests of the actor than the theatre-goer. Butit will 
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include contributions, we are told, from theatrical celebrities ; and 
the music-halls will not be neglected. The illustrations will be 
from photographs. There is certainly room for such a magazine 
and we do not see why it should not succeed 


Mrs. Coulson Kernahan’s “ Trewinnot of Guy’s” ended unhappily 
—in fact, with a sheer and tragic disregard of all poetic justice. In 
response to inevitable complaints Mrs. Kernahan is furnishing a 
happy ending for the story in its fourth edition. This is surely 
unwise. The poor old-fashioned reader cherishes a gentle belief 
in the reality of his novelist’s characters, and though sore of heart 
when virtue triumphs not, yet bows his head and accepts the 
worst. This easy changing must needs make him sceptical. It is 
as hard on his illusions as the reappearance before the curtain of 
the Adelphi heroine whose realistic and woeful death-scene has just 
harrowed his soul; or as the American politician’s “Gentlemen, 
these are my principles ; if they don’t suit you, wal, I’ve another 
set.” 


Mr. Andrew Lang has his answer. The other day he said that 
he wished British writers would “swear an oath and keep it with 
an equal mind” never to visit the hospitable States as readers or 
lecturers. In Harper's Weekly, Mr. E. S. Martin, who used to 
write the American letter for Lz¢erature, replies :— 


Come and see, Mr. Lang; come and see. There is a fair possi- 
bility that if you come here for fun you might Zave fun, just as there 
is a reasonable certainty that if you came here to earn money you 
would get the money. There isreally a distinction between visitors 
who come here to make money by talking and visitors who come for 
pleasure, or to labour in other fields. There is a young Belgian 
prince somewhere in the country now, who seems as yet to have 
suffered no inconvenience from misreported talk or unpleasant sur- 
veillance. Signor Boldini, the portrait-painter, has been here fer 
some months, and except that the Custom House has tried to convict 
him of swindling, and that he has had pneumonia, there are grounds 
for hoping that he has had a pleasant visit. Those who live by the 
sword must expect to perish by the sword, and those who expect to 
profit by newspaper notices must be prepared for the drawbacks that 
seem to be inseparable from publicity so promoted. 


In a wise and eloquent passage in one of his Oxford lectures 
Mr. Ruskin dealt with modern scepticism on the subject of 
medieval ecstasies and visions. He told us in effect that we are 
not competent to pass judgment on the question at all. If, 
however, we would don our sandals, take up our scrips, go forth in 
the spirit of the old-time pilgrims, live as they lived on their 
journeys, sleeping in the star-lit huts by the wayside, and so on, 
something of the old revealing world might be vouchsafed to us. 
Perhaps it is only in some such state that we could feel the full 
appeal of “The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi,’ a new 
translation of which has been made from the Italian by Mr. T. W. 
Arnold, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in the Government College 
Lahore, for Messrs. Dent’s Temple Classics. Still, from the purely 
literary point of view, in these days of so much turgid and 
“strenuous ” literature, the moods and outlook of what has been 
called “the most exquisite expression of the religious life of the 
Middle Ages” must bring some particular balm. 


Mr. Grant Richards is publishing a story of West Indian 
negro life, under the title “The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer.” It 
is by Mr. Haldane Macfall, who for a considerable period held a 
commission in a West India regiment. He therefore writes of a 
race whom he had good opportunities of studying, and his aim has 
been to picture the real negro. Another novel which Mr. Grant 
Richards has just produced refers to life in India. It is called 
— Three Creeds Meet,” and the writer is Dr. Campbell 

man. 


. Th famous “ Book of Lismore” is now reproduced in fac- 
simile by means of the collotype process, and published by 
an Edinburgh firm in a handsome crown quarto volume. The 
manuscript, which is in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, is prac- 
tically the first genuine contribution to Gaelic literature. The poetry 
was taken down from oral tradition about three hundred and fifty 
years ago by Sir James Macgregor, Dean of Lismore, Argyllshire, 
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and his brother. In 1813 a complete transcript was made by 
Ewen MacLachlan, Aberdeen, and in 1862 a volume containing 
selections, with modern versions and translations, was published 
by Dr. MacLachlan, Edinburgh. 


Nobody has done more for the promotion of literature in 
Greater Britain than Sir George Grey. Like Mr. Gladstone, he is 
approaching the time of shadows, but his work for literature, as in 
Imperial statesmanship, will remain, Until quite recently it was 
one of Sir George’s chief delights to visit some of our second-hand 
bookshops in order to secure rare volumes for the library which he 
gave to Auckland. Now, his health does not permit him this 
exertion. It will also be remembered that Sir George was prac- 
tically the creator of the fine public library which exists at Cape 
Town. 


The controversy referred to recently in these columns as to the 
authorship of the fine old Scottish song “ There’s Nae Luck about 
the House” continues to rage as fiercely as ever. In Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dundee, not to mention smaller places, the pros and 
cons have been, and are being, discussed with an amount of heat 
greatly in excess of the light shed. The ablest of Jean Adam’s 
champions has been “ Sarah Tytler,” who, writing from Oxford to 
Dundee, pleaded the claims of her Jrofégée in most sympathetic 
terms. She has added nothing, however, to what she said many 
years ago in her “Songstresses of Scotland.” Apart from “Sarah 
Tytler,” the Greendck schoolmistress has been unfortunate in hey 
champions—local nonentities for the most part, enthusiastic but 
ill-informed. On the other side, Mickle’s claims have found a very 
able advocate in the person of Mr. A. H. Millar, an acknowledged 
authority on Scottish literary matters. Having been engaged some 
time ago making notes for a new edition of Mickle’s poems, Mr. 
Millar has been in an exceptionally good position for forming an 
opinion. On neither side, however, is the evidence absolutely 
conclusive, and although the balance is on the whole in favour of 
Mickle, the dispute is one that is not likely ever to be settled. 


Several other literary controversies of the same nature have 
been revived of late in the North. Among these has been the 
dispute as to the authorship of the beautiful “ Ode to the Cuckoo,’ 
which for more than a century has been the subject of a very 
disagreeable controversy. It may now, however, be held to be 
conclusively proved that the poem was written by Michael Bruce, 
and was, under exceptionally mean circumstances too, appropriated 
after his death by his quondam friend John Logan. Then there 
has been the dispute as to the authorship of “ Rule Britannia,” 
attributed by some to James Thomson, and by others to David 
Mallet. The latter, a thoroughpaced knave, certainly claimed the 
lyric, but the evidence is strongly in favour of Thomson’s author- 
ship. More closely resembling the controversy as to “ There’s. 
Nae Luck” is the dispute about the authorship of that other fine 
old Scottish song, “ Maggie Lauder,” attributed variously to: 
Francis Sempill of Beltrees and Clark Dishington of Crail. And 
there are many others. 


Messrs. Laurence Greening & Co. have produced in a pair 
fully striking cover what used to be called “a shilling shocker.” 
It is entitled “* The Devil ina Domino,” and its author is Chas. 
L’Epine. A sentence will serve to describe the work. Two people 
had by some horrid agency been burnt to death in open field on a 
Christmas night, with ten acres of snow on either side, “The 
relief party hastened back to the scene of the fire, ... and on 
returning to the spot, accompanied by the burgomaster and the 
entire population, it was discovered, with a thrill of superstitious 
horror, that the dong black tress of tce-wet hair was gone!” The 
loss of the grammar might also have caused a thrill. 


The first volume of the “English Dialect Dictionary” is to be 
published in July. It will consist of nearly a hundred pages, and 
will constitute about a fourth of the whole work, excluding the 
supplement. It has taken hundreds of people, in different parts of 
the Kingdom, over twenty years to collect the material for the 
dictionary. It may be added that the dictionary is dedicated to 
Professor Skeat. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MISS MARY KINGSLEY AND THE TROUBLE IN 
WEST AFRICA 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I THANK you most sincerely for your observations on 
mine regarding the hut-tax war in Sierra Leone, except 
yourlast one. What have I done to make you wish me 
such an awful doom as being Under Colonial Secretary 
under any form of government whatsoever? To put it 
mildly, Iam not interested in Parliamentary politics. I 
am merely a student of early law, who, unfortunately, must 
needs settle on West Africa to study it in. West Africa, I 
now know, is a place in many ways unsuited to calm 
study, the white section of its population being more 
distracting than the black, because their minds have got all 
the skin taken off them by worry, and therefore the slightest 
touch of criticism is to them a blow. One thing, however, 
is clear, that, unless West Africa is studied calmly, it 
will become a curse to England, a vast nightmare like the 
West Indies, consuming both men’s lives and treasure to 
no good end. 

We have in Sierra Leone only a bit of West Africa, 
but a typical bit—a matter of between 30,000 and 
40,000 square miles. It is conventionally divided into a 
colony and a Protectorate, the Protectorate area being 
about 30,000 square miles, as against the colony’s 4,000. 
The population of the Protectorate, according to consular 
report 208, may be taken as between a quarter and half 
a million. There has been no census of the colony taken 
since 1891, when it was put down as about 74,835. In 
this the English white population was 166; the complete 
white total, 224. At present the white population is 
larger, owing to those men who are out on extra service 
connected with the railway and the war; but I think I 
may say there is no increase in the mercantile white 
population, owing to the depression of trade which this 
colony is feeling in common with the rest of English West 
African possessions. 

If you will look at this insufficient-for-area population, 
and then at the expenditure of money by this colony in 
the face of a falling trade—the source of governmental 
revenue up to last January, when the hut-tax was put on 
to increase this revenue—I think you will see that there 
is something wrong with the works of that machine. 

I am not going to say one word in favour of that hut- 
tax, because it is a piece of rotten, bad law from a philo- 
sophic as well as a fiscal standpoint. Yet, calmly observed, 
it is clear enough why it was put on by people unacquainted 
with law from an ethnological standpoint, and therefore 
ignorant themselves of what the consequences would be. I 
am compelled to say ‘‘ ignorant themselves,” because they 
had advisers in the Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool 
and Manchester who, for months before that hut-tax was 
put on, demonstrated to them what would happen. 

These Chambers were inspired by men who knew the 
natives and the trade, and therefore were able to prophesy 
accurately, though I cannot find in their published reports 
that they knew the reason why the natives so keenly and 
so constantly resent any form of direct taxation—a thing 
which is in their conception of the nature of property—and 
which you will find admirably set forth in Mr. Turban’s 
‘Fanti Customary Law,” and not admirably, but briefly, 
in my letter to the Spectator ot some weeks ago. 

However, on goes that hut-tax—I am sure from no 
malignant intent, but with malignant consequences, 
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because West Africa is a sort of place where they don’t care 
a row of pins for intentions, but judge by facts. The facts 
of that hut-tax are ugly ones, even if contemplated with 
calm. You have (1) a colony, whose prosperity is depen-, 
dent on its hinterland territory, destroying it by an 
attempt to raise revenue—further revenue over and above 
what it already yields from excessive Custom dues—by 
means that are, to the minds of the people you want to get 
the money from, both oppressive and unjust ; (2) by driving 
them to war and killing them also—a thing it is per- 
fectly justifiable to do with blacks or whites, provided 
it is necessary for some noble purpose—you are destroying 
all future prosperity in the colony. For in all West 
African colonies, rich as they are in timber, oil, rubber, 
mineral, &c., your most valuable asset is the native, for 
without him you cannot work those other things. So, 
taken even at this, the lowest point of view, that hut-tax 
is bad. Taken even at my own level, it is bad to kill men 
who are not sinners against either man or God, but only 
possessing a different conception of law to our own ; while, 
taken at a higher level still, ‘‘ its offence is rank and stinks 
to heaven.” 

Nevertheless there is one thing, Sir, I sincerely hope 
you and all impartial Englishmen will do—that is, to see 
the saddle of blame put on the right horse in this affair, 
and turn a deaf ear to those who attempt to lay upon the 
shoulders of the English officers in Sierra Leone the blame 
for this failure. It is not the duty of those men to ques- 
tion the wisdom of their orders, but to execute them. 
The officers of the Sierra Leone Frontier Police whom I 
have had the honour of knowing have been neither brutes 
nor fools, but men of whom their country should be proud. 
In the colonial Report for Sierra Leone (208) you will find 
it justly said:—‘‘ This Force has been the means of 
quelling all intertribal warfare and slave-raiding, and 
bringing the country into a state of peace and security.” 
Further that, ‘‘ Owing to the confidence inspired by British 
rule, numbers of natives are moving from the districts 
along the coast further inland for the purposes of trade, 
and there is therefore every hope of an increasing develop- 
ment of the Protectorate in the near future.” This is over 
the date July 8, 1897. Since then the work so well begun 
by the Frontier Police has been destroyed ; but do not let 
them be reviled for a catastrophe brought on them and 
their work by legislators. England has sacrificed enough 
of her men and their work in West Africa on the altars of 
folly and ignorance. She must pay for those a penalty ; 
but if she adds to them the reputations of the officers of 
the Sierra Leone Frontier Police she will do a vile thing. 

M. H. KINGSLEY. 


THE MISSIONARY QUESTION IN CHINA 

Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

“If you could only relieve us of opium and missionaries,” the 
dying Prince Kung once said to Sir Rutherford Alcock, “ there need 
be no more trouble in China.” The news aoubt Prince Kung has 
recalled that saying, and we are bidden in some journals to admire 
its “acuteness.” It is well, however, to explain somewhat. We 
in England are apt to overlook the seriousness of this missionary 
question in China. The fact is that while our own Protestant 
missionaries are non-political, the whole of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries in China claim for themselves an equivalent of 
official rank, holding and trying to carry into practice their old 
contention that the “Spiritual” overrides and takes precedence of 
the “ Civil” ruler. Hence much of the hatred to missionaries in 
general, for the average official knows nothing of the difference 
between Protestant and Catholic. 

A FORMER RESIDENT IN CHINA. 
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SCIENCE 


Tuat the colour of precious stones is liable to change with time 


NOTES 


has been demonstrated by an experiment. Two strongly and 

equally coloured rubies were chosen, one of 

Colour of Gems Which was placed in a light show-window, while 

the other remained inthe dark. On comparing 

the stones after two years, the one which had been exposed to the 

light was seen to have lost some of its vivid colour. In the case 

of garnet and topaz, the former is said to become dim and dull, 

while the latter gets lighter in colour under the influence of pro- 
longed exposure to light. 


One of the latest triumphs in the food industry is the intro- 
duction of a preparation of dried milk. It is a yellowish-coloured 
powder, not unlike coarse rye flour, and we are 
told that when mixed with a suitable propor- 
tion of water it resembles milk fresh from the 
cow. It will be useful for adding to tea, coffee, &c. May we not 
probably, in the near future, find ourselves sifting milk from a 
pepper-box ? 


Dried Milk 


The Rev. Sheffield, a Presbyte“an minister at Tung Chow, 
has invented a typewriter for the Chinese language. This 
machine is capable of writing 4,000 characters, 
which are carried around the circumference of 
numerous type-wheels. It requires the de- 
pression of two keys in order to print a simple character. 


Chinese 
Typewriter 


A method for fixing the beautiful iridescent films generally to 
be seen when a drop of tarry matter is allowed to spread itself out 
over water has been devised by M. C. Henry, 
Director of the Physiological Laboratory at the 
Sorbonne. This is how it is done. A little 
water-tight vessel is fitted with a tap at its lowest part, and upon 
its flat bottom a sheet of white paper is fastened. Water is now 
poured in, and when its surface is quite still a drop or two of 


Iridescent 
Films 
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bitumen is let fall upon it. The colours so produced aré very 
beautiful, and can be to some extent fixed by draining off the 
water and gradually allowing the very thin tarry film to settle 
upon the white paper. 


Dr. H. Rupp, of Stuttgart, has invented a new coherer for use 
in connection with wireless telegraphy. ‘“Coherer” is the name 
given by Dr. O. Lodge to the little glass tube, 
A new Coherer filled with metal filings, the electrical contacts 
of which are very imperfect. Two wires lead 
into the tiny tube, and it is through these that the mysterious 
signal-giving wave is brought into the interior. Upon set- 
ting up an electrical disturbance in the neighbourhood of this 
apparatus the particles of metal “cohere,” and the electrical 
conductivity of the whole being improved, a current, which 
before could not pass, is now permitted to do so, and a bell 
may be rung, or a bomb exploded thereby. But the filings will 
not de-cohere of themselves, and Marconi introduced a tapping 
device in order to bring about that result; and now Dr. Rupp 
causes the little instrument to slowly revolve, and thus gently 
shake the metal particles apart. It is reported that the results so 
far obtained have been very satisfactory. 


The fact that a number of various substances when in close 
proximity to a sensitive plate darken it is well known, but up to 
the present time the matter does not appear to 
have received any very systematic investiga- 
tion. Dr. Russel has, however, devoted his 
Bakerian Lecture to that very subject, and the results of his in- 
vestigations are highly instructive. The main question to decide 
was whether this photographic action was due to fluorescence of 
the substances themselves—whether they, in fact, gave off some 
light, which, although invisible to the eye, was yet able to darken 
the sensitive film. Dr. Russel’s results all point to the conclusion 
that the effects observed are due in every case to vapour from the 
active body. 


Photographic 
Action 





MESSRS, LONGMANS & 60’S LIST. 


THE ANGORA GOAT (published under the auspices of the 


South African Angora Goat Breeders’ Association), and a Paper on the 
Ostrich (reprinted from the Zoologist for March, 1897). By S. C. Cronwricut 
ScHREINER. With 26 Illustrations. 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. W. H. HUDSON. 
BIRDS IN LONDON. By W. H. Hunson, F.Z.S., &e. 


With 17 Plates and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by Bryan Hook, A. D. 
McCormick, and from Photographs from Nature by R. B. Lodge. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN- 


STINCT. By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. 


8vo. 12s, 


2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events 
at Home and Abroad for the Year 1897. 8vo. 18s. 
*s* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-1896 can still be had, 
price 18s. each. 


NEW EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S 
WORKS. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. are now issuing a Collected Edition of 
the Works of the Right Hon. Professor Max Miiller. 
published monthiy, at a uniform price of 5s. each, in crown 8vo. 
NATURAL RELIGION: the | ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELI- 

Gifford Lectures, delivered before the GION: the Gifford Lectures, de- 


University of Glasgow in 1888. livered before the University of 
(Ready. Glasgow in 1891. [Ready. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION : 


The volumes are 


THEOSOPHY: or, Psychological 
Religion; the Gifford Lectures, de- 
livered before the University of 
Glasgow in 1892. [ln Fune. 


the 


Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1890. 
[Ready. 






London, New York, and Bombay: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 6s. 
DANTE AT RAVENNA. 
A STUDY. 

By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 


Author of ‘‘ Studies in Italian Literature,” “‘ The Warrior Medici,” ‘‘ Fra Angelico,” 
** Selections from the Sermons of Padre Agostina da Montefeltro,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


JOHN MAVERETLL. 


A TALE OF THE RIVIERA. 
3y J. DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D., Soci Dou Felibrige, 
Author of *‘ Real Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland,” “‘La Debanado; or, Scenes 
during the Franco German War,” “* Miejour ; or, Language and Literature in 


the Land of the Felibre,” ‘‘ Lady Wilmerding of Maison Rouge,” “‘ The 
Handbook of the Provencal Language,” &c. 


A SUCCESS IN POETRY. 


Crown 8vo. bound in buckram, price 5s. 


FOOTSTEPS OF PROSERPINE. 


By NEWMAN HOWARD. 


‘ Exquisite lyrics,.....A Spenserian sweetness and a Tennysonian knowledge.” 
Standard. 

** Real poetic talent...... positive originality.” —Daily Maiv. 

“The polish and cult of beauty give the work distinction.” —Scotsman. 

** A true poet.” —Church News. 

True poetic genius.”"—Baftist. 

‘* Full of poetic fancy.” —Bookman. 

“ The ring of true metal.”—Morning Post. 2 

“ Close study of nature, elevated thought, well-chosen language. "— Bookseller. 

‘* A gift for story-telling...... an individuality of utterance.”—Literary World. 

** Vigorous.+ «+++ scholarly...... musical.”—Times. : ca ‘ 

‘‘ We cannot but believe that a new poet announces himself in these pages.” —Fustice. 

‘* Blossoms which all possess fragrance.” —Freeman. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


(Not necessarily a final judgment) 
Acapvemy Nores (originated by the late Henry Blackburn). Chatto & Windus. 
8vo. paper, pp. 150 with nearly 200 Illustrations. 15. 
This well-known handbook this year contains 161 sketches and a catalogue of 
the paintings. Its excellence is well maintained. 
Acapvemy Picrures. Part I. (Supplement to the Magazine of Art). Cassell & Co. 
Paper cover, pp. 40. 15. 
To be completed in five parts. The pictures are as good as we are accustomed 
to expect from this publication of Messrs. Cassell. 
ADVENTURES OF A Go_psmitTH (M. H. Bourchier). Elkin Matthews. 


PP- 3 


8vo. cloth, 


77- 
A novel of the very early nineteenth century in England and France. 
3EATRIX INFELIX (Dora Greenwell McChesny). John Lane. 68vo. cloth, pp. 194. 
35. 6d. 

A story, the scene of which is laid in Rome. 

Birps 1n Lonpon (W. H. Hudson, F.Z.S.) Longmans, Green & Co. 
PP. 339 125. 

An account of London wild bird life of to-day, well illustrated by Messrs. 
Bryan Hook, and McCormick, as well as by photographs. 

AboT, JouN AND SEBASTIAN (C. Raymond Beazley). T. Fisher Unwin. 
PP. 311. 55. 

A volume of the “‘ Builders of Greater Britain” series, which promises well. 

Mr. Beazley’s name is a guarantee for the present volume. 
ConcERNING IsabEL Carnaby (Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler). 
8vo. cloth, pp. 360. 6s. 

A novel dealing with politics and society. 

Convict 99 (Marie and Robert Leighton). Grant Richards. 8vo. cloth, pp. 316. 3s. 6d. 

A vivid novel of convict life. Dedicated to Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth “in 
grateful appreciation of the fact that it owes to him its inception, and that 
whatever vitality it may possess was in great part inspired by his earnest enthusi- 
asm on behalf of those ground down beyond redemption under the iron rigour of a 
merciless convict system.” 

CriricaL ExaMINATION OF BuTLer’s ANnaLocy (Henry Hughes). 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 6s. 

The main object of this essay is said to be “to assist Butler in a graceful 
descent from the high position which he has long occupied as a trusted leader of 
religious thought.” Yet the argument is conducted, ‘‘as far as may be, in a 
sympathetic spirit,” and the author states that his task of unravelling and freshly 
appraising the argument of the ‘“‘ Analogy” has not been unattended by a real 
feeling of sadness in lowering the repute of an author so highly and so affection- 
ately esteemed as Butler. 

Crook OF THE BouGH (Menie Muriel Dowie). Methuen. 8vo. cloth, pp. 300. 6s. 

A novel by the author of “‘ The Girl in the Carpathians”: the scene is laid in 
England and Turkey. 

Dutt Miss Arcuinarp (Annie D. Sedgwick). 
pp. 296. 6s. 
A novel treating mainly of English life in Paris. 


8vo. cloth, 


8vo. cloth, 


. 


Hodder & Stoughton. 


Kegan Paul, 


“ 


Wm. Heinemann. 6&vo. cloth, 
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EMERSON AND OTHER Essays (John Jay Chapman). David Nutt. 8vo. cloth, 
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Pp. 247. 35. 6d. 

A volume of essays, dealing with Robert Louis Stevenson, among others, 

ENTANGLEMENTS (Francis Prevost). Service & Paton. 8vo. cloth, pp. 204. 3. 6d. 

Anovel. ‘* Woman, that, like the eglantine, makes every bower an entangle. 
ment ” is the text. 

First PuiLosopHers oF GREECE (Arthur Fairbanks). 
& Co. 8vo. cloth, pp. 300. 7s. 6d. 

A volume of the English and Foreign Philosophical Library, containing an 
edition and translation of the remaining Pre-Sokratic fragments, with a translation 
of accounts of their opinions in early epitomes of their works. 

Girt at Copyurt (Frank R. Stockton). Cassell & Co. 8vo. cloth, pp. 408. 6s, 

A novel by the author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange.” 

Go FinG Pitcrim (Horace Hutchinson), Methuen. Svo. cloth, pp. 287. 

A book on golf on various links, from St. Andrews to France. 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 


6s. 
Reprint. 


Herirace or Eve \H. H. Spettigue). Chatto & Windus. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
38. 6d. 
A novel. 
Hume, Davip (Henry Calderwood). Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.  8vo. cloth, 
pp. 158. 1s. 6d. 


The new volume of the Famous Scots Series. 
In EnGitanp Now (Harry Lowerison). The Clarendon Press. Paper covers, 


pp. 176. 15. 
Essays ‘‘ dealing with the fields and woods and waters, and the free peoples 
thereof.” 
Lapy JezEseEt (Fergus Hume). C. Arthur Pearson. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 
A novel. 


Last Lemurtan (G. Firth Scott). James Bowden. 8vo. cloth, pp. 339. 35. 6d. 
An Australian novel, introducing a hitherto unknown race. 
Murray, Sir CHARLES, k.c.B. (Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P.). 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. Demy 8vo. cloth. 18s. 
Memoir of Sir Charles Murray, compiled where possible from autobiographical 
material. (Reviewed in another column.) 
Paris Saton, Illustrated Catalogue. Chatto & Windus. 
35. 


Paper cover, pp. 292. 


The twentieth year of this excellent handbook, containing hundreds of repro- 
ductions after the original drawings in the Salon. 

Puitanturopist (Lucy Maynard). Methuen. 8vo. cloth, pp. 324. 

A novel. 

SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS (C. Bright, F.R.S.E.). 
8vo. cloth, pp. 774. 43 3s. net. 

A most timely account of the'history, construction, and working of Submarine 
Telegraphy, founded in part on Wiinschendorff’s ‘‘ Traité de Télégraphie Sous- 
Marine,” and compiled from authoritative and exclusive sources. The chart and 
maps are excellent. 

With THE MounTep INFANTRY AND THE MASHONALAND Fisip Force, 1896 
(Lieut.-Col. E. A. H. Alderson). Methuen. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 308, with 
Map and numerous Illustrations. 1os. 6d. 

Lieut.-Col. Alderson, of the Royal West Kent Regiment, furnishes here a 
brief account of the Mashonaland Campaign of 1896. 


6s. 


Crosby, Lockwood & Son. Demy 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from , COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses : 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


per annum. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Rd., S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester, 





NOW READY. 
THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


SERMON S 
PREACHED BY THE 
REV, FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 
With a Preface by C. B. ROBERTSON, 
AND 
AN INTRODUCTION by ‘* IAN MACLAREN.” 


FIRST SERIES. 
Is. 6d. net. 





Royal 8vo. 

The Publishers feel much pleasure in announcing the publication of 2 
Popular Edition of the Sermons of ‘‘ Robertson of Brighton,” who is now a 
classic of the pulpit. The Volumes are clearly printed on good paper, bound 
in stiff linen boards, and the first, now ready, contains a Portrait specially 
drawn from a water-colour painting, which was considered the best likeness 
of the famous preacher, Succeeding volumes will follow in quick succession. 


THE SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


By HENRY GEORGE, 
Author of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” ‘‘ Social Problems,” ‘‘ Protection or 


Free Trade,” &c, 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD 
Paternoster House Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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J. M. DENT & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 
WITH SKI AND SLEDGE OVER ARCTIC GLACIERS. 


By Sir Witt1am Martin Conway, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations 
from Photographs by E. J. Garwood. Crown 8vo. "gilt top, 6s. net. 


SCENES IN THE THIRTY DAYS’ WAR BETWEEN 
GREECE AND TURKEY. By Henry W. Nevinson, War Correspondent to 
the “ Daily on ” With Illustrations from Photographs and Maps. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. ne 

TR UTH. a Leni the most brilliant and sympathetic account of the many 

I have read.” 


MEDIA VAL TOWN SERIES.—First Volume. 
THE STORY OF PERUGIA. By Marcaret Symonps 


and Lina Durr-Gorpvon. With Illustrations by Miss Helen M. James, and a 
Plan. Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ A new and beautiful vista is opened to the book- 
lover by such a series of books as that now before us...... Few guide books have such a 
varied and fascinating theme, or are written with such a knowledge, freshness, and 


sympath 
ieal READY IMMEDIATELY. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
Also in demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. net. 


QUO VADIS: A Narrative of Rome in the Time of Nero. 
By Henryk Stenkiewicz. Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH CuRTIN. 
Of this book upwards of 700,000 Copies have so far been Sold in England 
and America. 
TIMES.—“ An exceptionally good novel ..... The scheme of the book is ambitious. 
re The atmosphere is lurid, the scenes of extraordinary splendour......The whole 
novel is full of scenes little less exciting.’ 


A BOOK OF CATS. Drawn and Written by Mrs. W. 


CHANCE, containing between 30 and 40 Reproductions of that Lady’s Pencil 
Drawings. Small crown 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 
SKETCH.—“It would be difficult to depict the cat more delicately than Mrs. 
Chance has done, She indicates the fluffiness, the airiness of pussy by the most charm- 
ing pencil work.” 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
A NEW EDITION in 48 vols. pott 8vo. printed on thin paper suitable for the 
Pocket. Introduction by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHoxtER. With Portraits and Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces by Herbert Railton. Decorated Title-page by W. B. 
Macdougall. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 2s. net. (See Special Prospectus. 

GUARDIAN.—“ A better pocket edition, or a prettier, for actual use it is not easy 
to imagine.” 





Copies of the General Catalogue and of any Prospectus will be forwarded, post 
Sree, on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO, 
THE POTENTATE. 


A ROMANCE. 
By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





“* A fascinating romance.” —Pad/ Mail Gazette. 

“* A steel-bright romance of the Middle Ages.” —Academy. 

“* * The Potentate’ is remarkably successful.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

“* The story is admirably written....... a work of art.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Well worth reading, not only for the beauties of the story itself, but for the 
thoughts suggested by every page.” —Weekly Sun. 

“‘ «The Potentate’ is a book far above the ordinary.”—Dai/y Graphic. 

“ A good story—skilful character-drawing, a keen appreciation of beauty.” 

The Star. 


THE MACMAHON;; or, the Story of the Seven 


Johns. By Owen Biayney. Cunen 8vo. 6s. 


THE DARK WAY OF LOVE. By Cuartes 


Le Gorriz. Translated by WINGATE RINDER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 








YUST PUBLISHED. 


A NORTHERN HIGHWAY OF THE 
TSAR. By AUBYN TREVOR BATTYE, Author 
of “ Ice-bound on Kolguev.” Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 6s. 





POCKET EDITION OF MR. GEORGE MERE- 


DITH’S SELECTED POEMS, Printed on Hand-made Paper, 6s. net. 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


FOREIGN ENLISTMENT “ACT, 1870. Part I. :—The 
British Act. Part II. :—The American Act; and Notes of Cases on the Acts. 
With an Index in the Nature of a Digest, by GERALD JoHN WHEELER, M.A., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Cloth, 5s. 


OUR LONDON POOR LAW SCHOOLS: comprising 


Descriptive Sketches of the Schools, with a Map, and _ special Chapters on 
Ophthalmia, Finance, and Law; together with concluding observations by 
delegates. Compiled by WALTER MonNINGTON, Inner Temple, and FREDERICK 
J. Lamparp, Gray's Inn (Barristers-at-Law). 2s. 6d. 


RATES AND ASSESSMENTS: a Guide to the Law of 
Parochial and Local Rates and Assessments, with the Practice of the Union 
Assessment Committee and of Rating Appeals. By L. Gacues. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Uniform with “‘ Markets and Fairs.” 


THE LAW RELATING TO MARKETS AND FAIRS 


and therein of Auction Marts, Sale Rooms, Hawkers, and Pedlars. By L. GACHEs, 
Barrister, Counsel to the District Councils Association. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE LAW RELATING TO FACTORIES AND WORK- 
SHOPS. By M. E. Apranam (H. J. Tennant) and A. LLtewetyn Davies, 
Barrister-at-Law. Cloth, 5s. Second Edition. 


WHEELER ON PATENTS: Notes on Prolongation, the 


Acts Consolidated, the Rules of the Board of Trade, Patent Office, and Privy 
Council, with comprehensive Index. Cloth, 5s. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, 1894-7. With 


Notes, Appendices, and a copious Index. By James Dunpas Wuirte, M.A., 
LL.M., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple and South Wales 
Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Second Edition. 


THE MILITIA OFFICER’S EXAMINER : from the Rank 


of Lieutenant to Field Officer. By Major H. S. Tompson. Ninth Edition. 
Revised and Corrected to date by Captain Liongt DoruinG. 4s. 6d. 


THE REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 


ACTS, With Memorandum, Appendices, and Index. By I. V. Hornay, 
Barrister-at-L aw, and one of Her Majesiys Assistant Eaten of Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools. Cloth, 5s. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES, and of 


Footpaths, and other Rights of Way. By Sir Ronert Hunver, M.A.,, Solicitor 
to the Post Office, and late Hon. Solicitor to the Commons Preservation Society. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 





IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES 


HIGHEST CLASS MACHINES 
NOTED FOR STABILITY 


ANY MAKE OF TYRES FITTED 
TO ORDER. 





Fully Illustrated Price List of 
these celebrated Machines free 
on application to 


THE ROVER CYCLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
(Late F. K. Starley & Co., Limited), 
METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond 
Street, W.; 19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C, 
(REPAIRS DEPARTMENT.) 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


THE last instalment of the war indemnity due from China to Japan is 
to be paid over to the Japanese representative in London at the Bank of 
England to-day. This will terminate the Japanese 
Imperi occupation of Wei-hai-wei. Prince Kung, uncle of 
the Chinese Emperor, was reported dead on Tuesday, 

but he is, it seems, still just alive. 

It is rumoured that Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambassador 
at Washington, is to retire next September. The news is received with 
expressions of regret in the States. 

Mr. Ramsden, British Consul at Santiago (Cuba), being said to be in 
danger, H.M.S. A/er?-called there, but has returned to Kingston, Jamaica, 
reporting all quiet. 

The correspondence between the Secretary of State and the Indian 
‘Government on the Indian currency proposals has been issued as a 
Parliamentary paper. The most important point is the desire of the 
Indian Government for an Act giving the Secretary of State power to 
borrow a maximum of £20,000,000 for the purpose of establishing a gold 
standard in India. But 45,000,000 is mentioned as the minimum amount 
necessary to secure stability ; after which it is thought that gold will flow 
into India. 

News arrived on Sunday from the Gold Coast Hinterland that a British 
punitive expedition against the natives of the district south of Gambaga has 
been successful, the chief town having been occupied. British casualties 
were 17 wounded.. The disturbances in south-eastern Sierra Leone are 
spreading seriously, massacres having taken place, and Mr. Hayes, British 
Commissioner at Imperi, having been murdered. The neighbourhood of 
Freetown itself is threatened, and the inhabitants are leaving the suburb of 
Waterloo, twenty miles out. 

The tone of President Kruger’s speech to the Transvaal Volksraad, 
which opened on Monday, was favourable to Britain, and the wish for a 
good understanding was emphatically expressed. 

In consequence of delays caused by the engineering strike, the contract 
between the Canadian Government and Messrs. Petersen, Tait, & Co. for 
a fast Atlantic service has been modified. The service will now be weekly, 
with four steamers, to commence on May I, 1900. 

The new Manchester-Canadian steamship line is called the Manchester 
Liners, Limited, with a capital of a million. The directors are Sir 
Christopher Furness (Chairman), Sir Edward Jenkinson, Sir Richard 
Motram, Alderman J. W. Southern, and Messrs. C. Schiff and R. B, 
Stokes. 

Heated discussions have taken place between the party leaders in New 
South Wales about the Commonwealth Bill’s financial provisions. The 
N.S.W. revenue for April shows an increase of. £124,000 on the corre- 
sponding month of 1897. 

The aggregate yield of the principal Western Australian gold-fields for 
April was 74,052 oz. 

The New Zealand railway returns for 1897 show a percentage of 
43 35. 10d, on total cost, as compared with the £2 6s. od. of 1888, The 
returns already to hand for 1898 show a percentage of £3 4s. 10d. 

It is officially stated that there is no truth whatever in the report that 
Lord Salisbury has conceded the French claim to Boussa, on the Niger, 
and has obtained, by way of compensation, a formal recognition by the 
French Government of our occupation of Egypt. 

The British torpedo-destreyer Mznter collided with a Norwegian 
schooner at Dover, both being damaged, and the destroyer putting back 
into port. 

The London County Council Bill for a tram service on the Westminster 
Embankment was defeated, on second reading in the 
House of Commons, en Thursday, by 248 to 129. 

Last Saturday’s bulletin as to Mr. Gladstone’s health announced a 
slow advance in the local malady and a.considerable amount of pain at 
times. Several letters of condolence have been sent this week, including 
one from Oxford University. Thursday night’s bulletin stated that Mr. 
Gladstone ‘** was weak.” 

Lord Salisbury reached London, on his return from Nice, on Sunday 
ast. 

Her Majesty arrived at Windsor on Saturday evening in excellent 
health. 

Admiral Dewey and the United States Pacific squadron arrived off the 
Bay of Manila, in the Philippines, on Saturday night, and entering without 

hindrance opened fire on the forts and the Spanish 

Foreign fleet under Admiral Montojo {early on Sunday morn- 

ing. The Spanish fleet was totally lost, the larger 

vessels being either blown upor set on fire, while the others were sunk by 
the Spaniards themselves to keep them out of the enemy’s hands. Two 
‘United States ships are said to have been disabled, and (though this is not 
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confirmed) 50 men killed and 100 wounded. The Spaniards having cut the 
cables from Manila to Hong Kong, the Philippines are for the present cut off 
from communication with the rest of the world. On the receipt of the news, 
disturbances took place in Madrid, and on Monday night martial law was 
proclaimed. The town has been quiet since, but the provincial towns are 
disturbed. Violent scenes occurred in the Spanish Chamber on Tuesday, 
and war news is now suppressed. The reported return of the Spanish 
Atlantic squadron from Cape Verde to Cadiz has not been confirmed. 

On Wednesday arms and ammunition for the insurgents were success- 
fully landed in Cuba, under protection of the cruiser /V/mington, 

The proposal for increased tonnage dues will be struck out of the 
Dingley Revenue Bill by the Senate Finance Committee. The greater 
portion of the impost would have fallen on British shipowners. 

In view of the extra credit allotted for naval construction in Russia, 
it has been decided to build three new first-class battleships on the Neva, 
Twelve torpedo-boat destroyers are under construction in Russia ; whilé 
two or three more large battleships and a number of torpedo-boat destroyers 
are to be built in America, unless the order is interfered with by the war. 

On Tuesday the French Government decided to suspend the Customs 
duties on corn and other cereals from Wednesday till July 1. 

The high price of bread has led to serious riots in Italy, in Naples, 
and the provinces of Foggia and Bari. The Government is taking ener- 
getic measures. 

April 30, P. H. Calderon, R.A., aged 67. Of Spanish extraction, 
though born at Poitiers. Trained in Paris and London. A.R.A, 1864; 

R.A. 1867, Keeper of the Royal Academy 1887,_ 
Obituary May 1, Charles Green, R.I., at Hampstead, aged 57. 
One of the original founders of the Graphic, an illus- 
trator of Dickens, &c., and a popular member of the Royal Institute of 
Water-Colour Painters. Rev. Matthew Woodward, vicar of Folkestone 
for 47 years, and honorary canon of Canterbury. -May 2, Baron Dims: 
dale, at Hatfield, in his 7oth year. Conservative M.P. for Hertford 
1866-74, for Hitchin 1885-92. A County Councillor for Hertfordshire. 
May 4, Captain Henry Berkeley, R.N., at Hammersmith, aged 65. 
Present as midshipman at the capture of the Portuguese fleet off Oporto, 
1846. Served also on the East Coast of Africa, in the Kaffir War (1851- 
53), the Russian War in the Baltic (1854), at Zanzibar, &c. Rev. 
William Wayte, at Onslow Gardens. Craven Scholar and Fellow of King’s, 
Cambridge. Master at Eton until 1876, when he became Greek Pro- 
fessor at University College, London. One of the editors of the third 
edition of Smith’s ‘* Dictionary of Classical Antiquities.” A well-known 
chess player, and formerly one of the best English amateurs. ——The Earl 
of Effingham, in his 62nd year. Horatio Nelson Lay, C.B., at Forest 
Hill, aged 65. One of the pioneers of British influence in China, 
May 2. Addressing the annual meeting of the Primrose League at 
the Albert Hall, Lord Salisbury said, with regard to the Government 
Policy in China:—**We appeal to results. The 
Speeches port we have obtained has this great advantage which 
should be considered as preferential, as above all 
other advantages to this country in selecting the object of its efforts—- 
namely, that it can be defended without difficulty from the sea, where we 
fear no opponent. . . . Russia has made a great mistake in taking over 
Port Arthur. I do not think it is any use to her whatever, but I am quite 
sure it would have been of no use to us, because if we had possessed it, as 
soon as the Siberian Railway was at our doors, we should have had to 
maintain a desperate and costly struggle for that which was not worth a 
hundredth part of what we were spending.” 


RHODESIA, LIMITED. 


Authorised Capital - = - £300,000. 
Issued Capital - = = = £230,000. 




















MANAGING DIRECTORS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
I, H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP, Main Street, Bulawayo. 


SECRETARY. 
ROB. F. MASTERTON. 


OFFICES. 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


This Company is prepared to undertake— 

The Management in Rhodesia of Companies and Syndicates operating in 
the British South Africa Company's Territories. 

To obtain through its Engineering Department the Examination and 
Valuation of Mining Properties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential 
reports thereon, 

To buy approved stands, farms, or other interests. 
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The Birds 
come back 
in Spring: 


AND HEADDRESSES. 


Wh i a a he 
iW SPECIALITE: 


BRIDESMAIDS’ AND 
TRAVELLING HATS. 


AS 





Separate Stretchers 
are recommended 
for each pair of 
Trousers in use. 


When all men’s 


fancies € 


keenly turn to 


Or att Hosters, Tartors and OUTFITTERS EVERYWHERE, or sent on receipt of POSTAL ORDER. 
Bronze, polished, 5/-; Army quality, nickel, 9 6 (for Great Britain only); for Colonies and Abroad, add 
PARCEL Post rate for 4 lbs. . 


tea * 
To the CONTINENT via QUEENBORO & FLUSHING 





ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 


Twice daily in each direction. Day and Night Services. Large, Fast, and Magnificent PADDLE 
Steamers. Actual Sea Passage by the new 21-knot Night Steamers 2} hours only. 


now on view a Choice Collection of 
MILLINERY for the COMING 

Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage from London (Victoria, Holborn Viaduct, St. Paul’s, | SEASON. 

and Herne Hill Stations) to the principal stations on the Continent and wice versa. Through com- | 

munications between Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Qucenboro, via Willesden Junction | 


and Herne Hill, wethout touching London. | 14 PONT STREET, 


Apply for time-tables, &c., to the Zeeland Steamship Company’s Lodo Office, 44a Fore Street, 
£.C., where circular tickets may be obtained at three days’ notice. CADOGAN PLACE. 


FURNITURE 175 & 176 SLOANE ST, S.W. 


ORIGINAL 5 
TASTEFUL WARINGS 
DURABLE | 


ECONOMICAL (WARING § GILLOW, Ltd.) 











DECORATIONS 175 to 181 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W, 


HOTEL VICTORIA 
LONDON 


Most conveniently and fashionably situated, with large number of Sitting and Bed Rooms en suite, and Single 
and Double Bedrooms. The Victoria Orchestra performs selections in Dining Hall daily during Luncheon and 
Dinner. Table d’Héte Luncheon, 1 to 3 p.m., 3s. 6d.; Dinner, 6 to 8.30, 5s.; and Supper, from 1o o’clock, 
38. 6d. Also service alacarte. Tables may be secured in advance. Open to non-residents. 


THE CORDON HOTELS, time. 





HATS, TOQUES, BONNETS, 


Has returned from PARIS, and has: 
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IN THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE for the purpose 
of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death to meet FAMILY SETTLE- 
MENTS, PARTNERSHIP or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, 
ESTATE DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute Security, 
is which Office will provide this Fund on THE Most MODERATE TERMS 
without sacrifice of the valuable right to participate in the SURPLUS. The 
distinctive System of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


is specially suited for such requirements. The PREMIUMS are so moderate 
that, at usual ages for assuring, £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the 
first for the yearly payment which is generally charged (with profits) for 
£1,020 only—the £200 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain 
Bonus. The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders, on a system at 
once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose early death 
there is a loss to the Common Fund. 


The SURPLUS at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,000. The 
additions to policies sharing the first time, speaking generally, varied accord- 
ing to class and duration, from 15 to upwards of 30 percent. More than 
one-half of the Members who died during the period (1888-1894) were entitled 
to Bonuses which, NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A 
RULE EXCEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, were on the 
average equal to an addition of about so per cent. to the Policies which 
participated. 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS 
£10,500,000 STERLING. 
HEAD OrricE—No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Lonpon OrricE—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


EXCEED 


——_—_—_—_. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA; 
FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA, — 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN GRANTS AT 
LOW PRICES IN OTHER PROVINCES, 


| Also Cheap Improved Farms, 





CLASSES WANTED :—Capitalists, persons with Moderate Incomes, Farmers, 
Farm Labourers, and Young Men desiring to learn Farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy Produce. 
Canada has Gold and other Minerals in abundance, also i Forests, Productive 
Fisheries, Important Manufacturing Industries, the Largest Area of Fertile Land avail- 


able for Settlement in the World, and a growing Import and Export Trade in all 
commodities. 





The Provinces of Canada are Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, North-West Territories, and British Columbia. 
Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to in- 


tending Settlers, and as to the Trade and Commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained, 
gratis and post free, on application to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 





17 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


or to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government in the United Kingdom. 








Correspondence and Personal Interviews Invited. 





HE GROSVENOR HOTE 


VICTORIA STATION. 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, S.W. 


UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 








This Magnificent Hotel occupies the finest and most central position in 
London, and its management has been entirely reorganised by gentlemen 


appointed by the High Court of Justice. 


The Hotel is furnished in a superior manner, and contains upwards 


of 250 Sitting and Bed Rooms, as well as Elegant Suites of Apartments. 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 


The general reorganisation enables the management to provide the 
highest-class DINNERS, WEDDING BREAKFASTS, &c., for which 





some of the finest suites of rooms in London are available. 


This Hotel adjoins the premier Railway Station of London, and is, 
therefore, most convenient for travellers to and from all parts of the South 


Coast and Continent. 
Telephone No. 113, Westminster. 


For terms apply to the Manager, J. W. APTOMMAS. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais.’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden” 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 
CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,” 
‘* Empress,’’ **Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘*Calats,’’ and ** Lord 
| i gly oe . a Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
| SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
| GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 


The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH Service (on Week-days)—NorTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
| this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
1 
| 
! 





4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 
PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cxurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
| CALAIS: Capt. Btomeriecp, Gare Maritime; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. SmitH & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


| _ Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
| Station, Pimlico, $.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
| W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 


Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
| spur Street, S.W. 
{ 
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